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Editorially 
Speaking 


No Fito Service AFTER ALL 

It has been finally and with great regret 
decided to discontinue temporarily all plans 
for the Little Theatre Film Service which, 
it was intended, should tour a chosen series 
of films through the Little Theatres of the 
country. The advent of the “talkies” has 
complicated an already over-complicated situ- 
ation beyond the point of immediate adjust- 
ment. It seems impossible at this time to 
recommend an equipment or a series of 
films or a method of exchange that will be 
right for enough theatres or organizations 
to make such a service practicable. Perhaps 
after a year or two when the professional 
turmoil has cleared a little, we may begin 


again. 


ForEIGN FrieNDs, ATTENTION 

Last year in the spring we issued a spe- 
cial number for what we called “The 
Audience on the Road,” including a calendar 
as nearly complete as we could make it of 
all special theatrical performances, dramatic 
and dance festivals, religious ceremonials or 
other presentations of value and _ interest 
which a spring and summer traveller might 
find in his wanderings and by which he 
might learn to know a country more dra- 
matically, more fundamentaliy and entertain- 
ingly than he would if he only saw the shops, 
the museums, the railroads and the watering 
places. The March issue of THEATRE ARTS 
will be another such Travel issue, better 
and more complete, full of alluring possi- 
bilities for the wanderer. There must, 
however, be certain events that we will miss 
unless our foreign friends send us word of 
them—processions of the saints, festivals of 
the seasons, coronations, centennials. If you 
know of any ceremonials which should be 
mentioned, send us the places and the dates 
of their presentation and any news or pictures 


that we should have. We will be grateful. 





COMPLETE AND 
INCOMPLETE SETS 


OF 


THEATRE ARTS 


COMPLETE BOUND SETS 
VOLUMES I-XII 


Impossible to duplicate. This twelve years’ record 
includes certain issues entirely out of print. In spite 
of our efforts to buy these numbers we have now 


available only two complete sets. 


Bound (in 17 Books). ...........s0000 $145 


MONTHLY COMPLETE 
VOLUMES VIII-XII 


bound in 10 books 
Theatre Arts Monthly complete in 
its monthly form, with 1250 illus- 
trations. An invaluable foundation 
for a theatre library, containing 
many rare issues 


ree. Snap lolecge atiate $70 
SI cesar he staat 50 


INCOMPLETE SETS 
VOLUMES II-XII 


Sixty-nine issues. Constitutes nearly 
as full a record as the complete 
set. A wealth of material for re- 


search and reference. 


Co $50 
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OPENING CHRISTMAS NIGHT FOR A LIMITED ENGAGEMENT 


Mr. and MRS. COBURN 
IN 
FALSTAFF 


A COMEDY WITH MUSIC 
By James Plaisted Webber 
Music by Porter Steele Lyrics by Brian Hooker 
Staged by Richard Boleslavsky Choreography by Ted Shawn 
THE MACKLIN MARROW CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 


COBURN THEATRE 63rd St., off Broadway 
Box Office Phone Columbus 9110. 
j Opening night $1.00 to $5.50. 
Other nights and Saturday Matinee $.50 to $3.00. 
Thursday Matinee $.50 to $2.50. 





Prices: 











WAR BRIDES DORIS HUMDEREY 
By Marion Craig Wentworth cH ARES WE i) MAN 
V 





Greatest one-act play of modern times! 
First editions sold out. 
New edition sent postpaid 75c 


A gem of dramatic literature. 


Send for circular 


DRAMATISTS PLay AGENcy, INc. 


226 W. 47th STREET Room 902 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Instruction in the 
Art of the Dance 


9 CASE 59 























SCHOOL OF THE GOODMAN 
THEATRE 


FACULTY 
Tuomas Woop STEVENS 
Whitford Kane 
Cloyd Head 
others 


Invaluable Aids for Writers 


PLAYWRITING FOR PROFIT 


This book reveals a real market for the beginning 
playwright—Broadway. It starts with the writer 
and his idea, following through step by step and 
problem by problem, to stage production. Chapters 
on how to sell, stage requirements, how to obtain 
ideas and other important topics. ‘‘Mr. Krows has 
a practical and intimate knowledge of his subject,” 
says Winthrop Ames. $3.50. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 
55 Fifth Avenue New York 





B. claw Vane 
Mary Agnes Doyle 
Alphonso laneili 
Operating its own Theatre 
Thoroughly professional training in entire work of 


the theatre—production, acting, scene design, cos- 
tume and playwriting. 


Practical experience in Repertory 
ADMISSION BY COMPETITION—Apply now! 
Address Dept. TA fer free descriptive bulletin. 


KENNETH SAWYER GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE 


DEPT. TA, THE ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO, ILL. 











Holiday The Junior Festival Players of 

Matinees THE NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE 

| for in their ANNUAL Holiday production 

Children The pantomime ballet 

3 P.M. “LA BOUTIQUE FANTASQUE” 
Dec. 26, 28 (“The Magic Shop’) 


30 and Jan. 1 





The 


Music by Rossini-Respighi 
and *KOLYADA” am Ruscion folk-scene 


with 
dances, songs and games 


P Mail orders—Office Neighborhood pacman 

LAYHOUSE 505 Fifth Ave. Murray Hill 10018 

466 Grand St. If you have no htiven mail your cheque, we will arrange a party for you. 
Prices—Orchestra, $1.50, $1.00; Balcony, 50 cents. 
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JANUARY, NINETEEN TWENTY NINE 


THE GREAT WORLD THEATRE 


Gilbert Miller in Revolt—La Argentina 


Conquers—Honors for a Classic— 
What Happened to Macbeth 


\ , y iT the resigned epigram that “there is no charm in 
becoming bankrupt,’ Mr. Gilbert Miller startled the 
world of the theatre by his announcement that he will 
produce no more plays in New York. While many succinct reasons 
studded his swan song, one instance voiced his whole complaint 
against labor union control: the weekly salaries of the backstage crew 
during the Reinhardt season last year totalled $4,400—more than 
the entire cast received... . So Mr. Miller will very plausibly 
produce in London. 








EW YORK and other cities in this country may, it is hoped 

and partially planned, receive an early spring visit from Le 
Théatre Louis Jouvet. Already known here through his long asso- 
ciation with Copeau, Jouvet—who directs, designs and acts in the 
plays his group presents—will bring a selected repertory including 
among its authors Racine, Moliére, Jules Romains and Jean Girau- 
doux. It was at Jouvet’s theatre, in the Champs Elysées, that 
Giraudoux’s Siegfried was produced, an event of which Edouard 
Bourdet wrote so interestingly last month in this magazine. 


RGENTINA has conquered New York. It is just a month 
since she landed, almost unknown, as one critic said, except 

for what André Levinson had written of her in THEATRE ARTS, and 
for the reports of her dancing that travellers to Paris and Madrid 
had brought back. Hers is an art so subtle and fine, so completely 
separated from our machine rhythms that even those who admired 
her most hoped for nothing more than that she would have responsive, 
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appreciative audiences for the five concerts she tentatively announced. 
Which only shows what poor critics of humanity most good critics 
are. Her triumph is another evidence that when any art is good 
enough, it is not too good either for the masses or the classes; when 
any style is individual enough it throws off the personal and the acci- 
dental and becomes universal. And so in a month when half the 
theatres are empty, there are not concert halls big enough to hold 
Argentina’s audiences. She has filled every available evening at 
Town Hall, and at the Gallo Theatre, and now, at Carnegie Hall, 
with its 2,760 seats, the audiences are still fighting the SRO signs. 
Not all the jazz bands on Broadway can quicken the pulse as can 
Argentina’s dancing heels and living castanets. A new book by 
André Levinson, which he calls La Argentina, a Study in Spanish 
Dancing, with thirty-two illustrations of the artist in costume, comes 
from a Paris press just as Argentina herself leaves New York for 
the Orient. The book begins with this paragraph: “It is given to 
few artists to incarnate in their art, at a given epoch, the distinct 
characteristics of their race and its conception of the beautiful, and 
this in a manner so complete and significant that their names become 
identified with a peculiar way of living and the story of their life 
becomes a page of history. It is to one such artist representative 
of her art, of her country, of her age that this short study is 
consecrated.” 


HE Russian masters of the cinema—they have arrived at that 

eminence by a few superb productions—are at the very heels 
of the genius of the Russian Theatre. With something like the bold 
strokes that marked the great advent of the Moscow stage, Pudovkin 
and Eisenstein—directors, respectively, of The End of St. Peters- 
burg and of Potemkin and Ten Days That Shook the World—are 
close to achieving the first definite art form in the cinema. And 
strangely enough, they have arrived on the scene at the moment 
when American directors, who were approaching such an achieve- 
ment in spite of imposed commercialism, are being forced toward 
the hybrid medium of the talking picture. It was Eisenstein who 
directed the now historic Potemkin, which hinted for the first time 
of what was to come in still more powerful form in The End of 
St. Petersburg—that is, narrative made up of endless details, but 
transcending them. While Eisenstein’s second film, which recently 
opened the Little Carnegie Playhouse, has moments of brilliance, 
Pudovkin’s production is, perhaps, the most sweeping epic ever told 
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Arthur Kober is bringing to New York in January the 
Moscow State Players, one of the newest of the Russian 
modernist groups playing entirely in Yiddish. Alexis 
Granowsky, regisseur of the group, carries on with the other 
modernist Russians the tradition of constructivist settings, 
stylized make-up and acting, but his theatre differs a great 
deal from that of the Habima, Tairov, and Meierhold, espe- 
cially in the place that he assigns to music in his produc- 
tions. Music establishes the rhythm, and serves as a time 
keeper for the words and the action. “The company is 
bringing six plays from their repertory, including: The 
Journey of Benjamin the Third, A Night in the Old 
Market, The Airman, 200,000, The Witch and The Tenth 
Commandment. Above is a scene from A Night in the Old 
Market, the original script of which would hardly be recog- 
nized in the ironic fantasy which Granowsky has made of 
it and which he presents with Falk’s stylized settings. 


























Atelier Stone. 


Mendele Nosche Sephorim’s The Voyage of Ben- 
jamin the Third is helped on its fantastic way by 
the make-up and the pantomime of Granowsky’s 
players, closely related in idea to the acting of the 
players of the Commedia dell’ Arte. Elaborate 
chants, acrobatics, dancing, burlesque, and patterned 
gesture all add to the amusing and individual pro- 
duction of the Moscow State Players. 








THE GREAT WORLD THEATRE 


with a camera. Apart from its symbolism, irony, violent hate and 
panoramic scope, it proves Pudovkin a careful, painstaking director 
in the selection of character and revealing incident, a craftsman 
with a vision for the widest, most significant possibilities to be found 
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Dramatic Department New York Herald Tribune. 


within the medium of the cinema. The opening sequences of The 
End of St. Petersburg, a prophetic introduction set in the heart of 
a vast and dreaming despair, and then the magnifying of social con- 
sciousness in the minds of millions of peasants, have never been 
approached in the films as a technique of simple inclusiveness. 
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HEN Mr. and Mrs. Charles Coburn opened the Coburn 

(formerly Daly’s Sixty-third Street) Theatre in November, 
an American classic came home from its world wandering to take a 
bow before a native audience. It was, of course, the Hazelton- 
Benrimo fantasy, The Yellow Jacket, a curious and happy event in 
the American theatre which distrusted it on its first appearance in 
1912, flocked moderately to see it for twenty-seven weeks in 1915, 
and wished it well when it started out to see the world. It has 
been travelling ever since, far and widely, with — that 
played it in eleven languages and hundreds of theatres... . But 
now that it is home again, and assured by the Coburns of a per- 
manent place in their repertory, it is pleasant to reflect in what 
manner the public has grown up to it in the last fifteen years. “A 
Chinese play in a Chinese manner,” it was called in its early days, 
which was a way of saying that it was a stylized production for which 
the native theatre as a whole had not quite been prepared. But 
in a decade “the new movement” has accomplished for all the arts 
of the theatre what is not realized until it is put to the test; and 
the result, in this instance, is that The Yellow Jacket has now a fol- 
lowing like that of any other classic: a “public,” if you choose, 
that will look forward to every revival of a fine modern play with 
a devotion heretofore reserved for Shakespeare. A play like The 
Yellow Jacket, having ended its run, does not retire to the dreary 
vastness of the warehouse. It walks to the sidelines and waits until 
it is called to the field again. Daffodil and The Property Man, 
molded fifteen years ago by the same Schuyler Ladd and Arthur 
Shaw who play them now, will remain to challenge other actors 
— when Mr. Ladd and Mr. Shaw are no longer ready to play 
them. 


N the night that George Tyler’s production of Macbeth, with 

designs by Gordon Craig—the first Craig designs to be seen 
in America—opened at the Knickerbocker Theatre, Shaw’s Major 
Barbara opened at the Guild, Somerset Maugham’s The Sacred 
Flame at the Henry Miller, and Reinhardt’s production of Tolstoi’s 
Redemption, with Moissi, at the Ambassador. Major Barbara was 
an old friend. Moissi had already been seen in this rdle in New 
York. So the first string critics passed them by that night. But 
that they all decided to attend The Sacred Flame rather than Mac- 
beth indicates pretty clearly what the advance verdict of the “road” 
had been on the Macbeth production. It came, as Stark Young said in 
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the New Republic, “softly into the public ear, mildly important.” 
Perhaps this was, as he goes on to say, “partly because the name of 
Gordon Craig is no longer news, because he is a source now rather 
than a sensation” in that theatre where “some have fed their talents 
with his substance, some have turned it into paying enterprise.” 
But, it seems also to have been because long before the curtain went 
up in New York, even before it went up on the opening night in 
Philadelphia three weeks previously, everybody knew that Douglas 
Ross could not handle such a production of Shakespeare. Moreover, 
they knew from letters Craig had written, disclaiming any important 
share in the production, that Craig himself knew this. How, in- 
deed, could he help it? And everybody wondered, who cared 
enough about the art of the theatre to wonder, why Craig had 
turned over his designs to be executed and to be supplemented by 
the costumes and direction of a man whose ideas of the theatre were 
contrary in almost every respect to Craig’s own. 


THE OLD ACTORS 


I love the grand old actors, who have seen 

The whole mad gamut of our passions run, 

Pricked in the raw, beneath a pitiless sun; 

Who've sucked defeat, and thrust their hands between 
The lean breasts of success; they who have been 
Murderer, saint, king, jester, harlot, nun— 

All things that man becomes—and, when all’s done, 
Have in their bodies kept some secret mean. 


Their faces are like charts whereon are writ 
The breadth and boundaries of humanity, 
Grown somehow real that once were counterfeit. 
And all so measured in urbanity 
That, understanding life, they lend it wit, 
And death becomes a mellow comedy. 
Eunice Tietjens 
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WHERE ARE THE NEW 
PLAYWRIGHTS? 


Broadway in Review 


By ROBERT LITTELL 


S this peculiarly bad season gets older but no better, as 

one failure after another chalks up deficits for the pro- 

ducer and dreary evenings for the observer, I begin to think 
that nothing will pull us out of mediocrity but the arrival, full- 
armed from God knows where, of at least ten new American play- 
wrights worth reckoning with. I don’t mean competent enter- 
tainers, skillful redealers of the old cards of farce, mystery and in- 
trigue,—though we need more of them, too,—but men with as much 
to say (and the ability to say it) as the men who are pushing Ameri- 
can letters, American architecture, American science steadily ahead. 
We have many more good actors than we have good plays for them 
to act in, and I should say that the craft of directors was still su- 
perior to its native material. 

Where are the playwrights? Where are the talents with ideas, 
with curiosity about the less trivial features of the American scene, 
with eyes for solid character, and with enough carpenter’s knack 
to put their ideas, their characters, their curiosity into three acts? 
And where are the innovators, the explorers, the rash extenders of 
the theatre’s boundaries? Hardly anything genuinely new has been 
shown us in the last year, and a few years ago we seemed to be 
pushing forward into new territory, crudely and awkwardly per- 
haps, but with some imagination and without fear. The public is 
no less hospitable than it was; I am sure that plays experimental, 
informal, oblique, imperfect, would have an audience hungry for 
them so long as they offer anything real or human. Less than 
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ever can one say with certainty what the public wants, but there 
seems to be a horrible scarcity of those who want it to want some- 
thing new. 

In the month just ended, I find but one American play which I 
am likely to keep thinking about from time to time. The others 
are stabs at an idea, or ingenious entertainment, or the shadows of 
successful formulas, or the unsatisfactory work of sincere begin- 
ners, or simply extremely bad plays, and they have disappeared, 
many of them physically as well as mentally, into the warehouse’s 
final dust. The one exception is the more exceptional because it 
was the stern shadow of a terrible public event, an event which 
Massachusetts still tries to forget, but which a few people never 
will be able to. The play is Gods of the Lightning, a recreation 
of the Sacco-Vanzetti case by Maxwell Anderson and Harold Hick- 
erson. Anyone who was stirred by the case would be stirred by the 
play, and would also find it hard to judge the play on its own 
merits. 

The Sacco-Vanzetti case lasted seven years or more, and in- 
volved a tangle of evidence and of human and legal considerations 
so complicated that any dramatization of it would necessarily have 
to be a gross and to some extent inaccurate simplification. The 
authors of Gods of the Lightning have changed the case, simplified 
it, drawn a bold line which leaves the heroes on one side and the 
villains on the other. One of the pitifully bewildered Italians be- 
comes a fearless, defiant 1. W. W. American labor leader. A girl 
has been introduced. A textile strike has been made the starting 
point of the tragedy, instead of a group of foreigners’ vague fear of 
persecution by the Department of Justice. The villain, which in 
the Sacco-Vanzetti case was so much more public opinion and public 
institutions than any individual, is personified in a crooked district 
attorney, an inflexible, prejudiced judge and a vindictive jury. I 
suppose this was necessary to dramatization, but I regret that the 
authors were unable to deal with the impalpable monster of public 
opinion and had to accuse a few individuals instead. 

At many points, in spite of these considerable changes, the play 
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remains true to the essentials of the case, and to many of its smallest 
details. Much of the actual evidence, the flimsy identifications, 
many of the judge’s remarks, are lifted bodily from the record. 
The last act, a calm and terribly moving scene of suspense, with the 
friends of the condemned men waiting for the stroke of that last 
crashing unbelievable midnight, reproduced faithfully the feelings of 
watchers all over the world, in August of last year. 

Except for the introduction of several extraneous characters, the 
weird half-humorous cranks who haunt the fringe of the labor move- 
ment, the play moved with a fine simplicity and directness. I shall 
never know exactly how good a play it was, because I shall never be 
able to distinguish between the play itself and the fate of the two vic- 
tims whose murder it so bitterly and passionately commemorates. But 
I believe it to have been a singularly fine one. The writing, except 
for the stray characters mentioned, was vigorous, plain, untheatrical. 
The scene in the courtroom rocked and shook with the vigor of 
Charles Bickford’s flaming defiance, the quieter despair of Horace 
Braham, the sinister rebellion and blasphemy so admirably imperson- 
ated by Leo Bulgakov. The accused men seemed gigantic and im- 
perishable beside their accusers. The showing made by Sacco and 
Vanzetti was of course much more helpless and baffled. And the 
authors did stack the cards pretty heavily against the tools of justice. 
Yet this scene remains something I cannot forget, something that 
seemed pretty close to greatness. It would not have seemed so if 
it had not expressed my own feelings about the original case. 

The performance was another proof that Charles Bickford is one 
of our most genuine and fiery actors. I don’t know anyone else who 
can get such soul-curdling metallic strength and fury into his voice. 
Sylvia Sidney was remarkably good in that heart-breaking last act. 
Robert Brister did an excellent job as the district attorney. 

Gods of the Lightning was Hamilton MacFadden’s second Broad- 
way venture as a director. The first, La Gringa, is better forgotten, 
but with Gods of the Lightning Mr. MacFadden did a piece of work 
that any experienced director could be proud of. 

So few public events, fair or foul, are ever reflected in the theatre 
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Vandamm. 








A harrowing moment in the first act of Gods of the 
Lightning, Maxwell Anderson’s and Harold Hick- 
erson’s dramatic recapitulation of the Sacco-Van- 
zetti case. Here, amid restless and passionate ex- 
citement, the net gathers around the leading char- 
acter, portrayed by Charles Bickford, seated at the 
right. To his support Leo Bulgakov contributes a 
combative and notable characterization. 


























Nickolas Muray. 





When Ruth Draper opens on Christmas 
night in a program of her remarkable 
character sketches, under the guidance of 
the Actor-Managers, it will mark her first 
extended engagement in New York. As an 
artist who creates characters and then por- 
trays them, Miss Draper is among the 
rare, bold folk who prefer to be utterly 
alone on the stage. However, for a week 
—and perhaps longer—at the Comedy 
Theatre her magic impersonation will 
people the boards with a wide range of 
personalities, all of them very much alive. 
Three of them appear in the accompanying 
portraits, in which Miss Draper is seen 
in some new roles: as a Spanish lady of 
“The Court of Philip 1V,” as a beggar, 
and as an English artist in the study en- 
titled “A Church in Italy.” 











Vandamm. 


In three of the season’s productions 
sheer brilliance of color in costume and 
setting plays an atmospheric role. The 
Jealous Moon, a Pierrot-and-Colum- 
bine romance, stars its co-author, Jane 
Cowl, against a Venetian background. 

In The Yellow Jacket, the Chi- 
nese fantasy revived by Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Coburn, Schuyler Ladd _ is 
“Daffodil,” as he has been intermit- 
tently for some years. ... The Age 
of Innocence finds Katharine Cornell 
deep in the stately splendor of Man- 
hattan’s Seventies. 








W hite 



































Sey 


George Bernard Shaw, an old and honored friend 
of the Theatre Guild, is again an important figure 
in the New York season with the Guild’s revival 
ef Major Barbara. An impression by Ivan Sors. 
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that Gods of the Lightning stands out as a rare act of conscience. It 
is immensely encouraging to find men who, like Messrs. Anderson 
and Hickerson, care so much. That they are in a minority was 
proved by the play’s short life, which began with fifteen minute 
ovations but soon exhausted the small band to whom Sacco-Vanzetti 
is more than the name of a boring, disquieting case too tardily put 
out of public sight and public mind. 

One feature of the American scene which continues to be vastly 
attractive to our playwrights is religious bigotry. Nearly everyone 
has a go at it, and nearly everyone ends by shooting a cardboard 
bigot full of holes. I suppose that the American Mercury and 
Elmer Gantry, added to such obvious material as is offered by Day- 
ton (Tennessee), by Voliva, Aimee MacPherson, and John Roach 
Straton, were bound to result in a series of holocausts performed by 
joyfully angry authors upon puppets of their own creation. The 
bigots are so hopelessly outclassed from the first that their torture 
amounts almost to a sort of reverse witch-hunting. At any rate it is 
about time for a picture of religious intolerance and fanaticism 
which shows the strength and human roots of such narrow passions 
as well as why they invite destruction by a civilized minority. 

Last month presented us with two bigots in whom it was quite 
impossible to believe. Harry Wagstaff Gribble, in Revolt, showed 
us one incredible specimen, and Paul Osborn (a new playwright), 
showed us another in Hothed. Revolt was a half-melodramatic 
comedy about the rift between a hard-shelled minister (of the kind 
who does not believe in travelling or eating hot food on Sunday) 
and his children. Some of it, particularly in the second act, was 
good, tight, amusing, but in the last act the tables were turned on 
the poor parson so violently (he sees the error of his ways and 
shoots himself) that the wrench from burlesque to fake tragedy left 
us caring very little for the character. And stuck into the play, like 
cloves into a ham, were strange turns in situation or phrase which 
made it all taste even more strongly of smoked theatre. Hugh 
Buckler gave to the defeated bigot a great deal of feeling and 
sonorous dignity, but he could not hold our sympathy in the face of 
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the author’s hatred and exaggeration. The most rebellious of the 
children were well played by Ackland Powell and Elizabeth Allen. 

Hotbed, Brock Pemberton’s second production of the season—in 
which he shared the direction with Antoinette Perry—showed that 
Paul Osborn has something to say marred by the common fault of 
putting unsympathetic characters into an obvious pillory. His por- 
trait of the narrow-minded clergyman who searches for sin in a 
university and finds it in his daughter was compounded of hatred 
and ground-glass. Hotbed, though crude, was well enough made to 
give us the primitive satisfaction of seeing an enemy pounded into 
the dirt, and some of it was quite entertaining as well. Carl Anthony 
contributed some excellent, if rather broad, comedy as an heretical 
professor, and the performance of Richard Spencer was a warm, 
refreshing portrait of awkward youth. 

Along the same line, though gunning for a new type of bigot, was 
Katherine Clugston’s These Days, a clumsily honest play produced 
so indifferently by Arthur Hopkins that one wonders what happened 
to the master hand that orchestrated Machinal. Miss Clugston is 
one of George P. Baker’s students. She had something worth say- 
ing, but it occupied the second act alone, and even then it was not 
said with the necessary human subtlety. Which is a pity, for at least 
she entered on new territory, on dark ground well worth exploring. 
The atmosphere of a girl’s boarding school, full of spying and sup- 
pression, where the headmistress teaches that interest in boys is “‘dis- 
loyalty,” and becomes the object of unhealthy “crushes,” is well 
worth a play. But Miss Clugston, when she did not stray from her 
main point, underlined it far too heavily. I recall as redeeming 
features the sets by Robert Edmond Jones, the playing of Helen 
Freeman and Mildred McCoy, and half a minute of acting in a 
small part by Katherine Hepburn, whose suppressed but irrepressi- 
ble smiles while being questioned by the headmistress were delight- 
fully spontaneous. 

Frankly, I am tired of stage bigots, and I think I am not alone. 
For to the question, Are bigots people? it is time that the theatre 
answered, Yes. And our playwrights should learn from Shaw that 
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unless you choose a strong antagonist, your demolition of him will 
show up your own weaknesses even more than it will destroy him. 

Clumsy as these three plays were, punctured with melodrama and 
emotionally lop-sided, they were the best native plays of the barren 
month, at any rate in idea. Owen Davis’ Opus 133 (or perhaps it 
is 157), Tontght at 12, is not original in idea, but is extremely good 
fun, and as ingenious a cross word puzzle on the theme of infidelity 
as I have seen. Extremely skillfully made, and pretending to be 
nothing more than an entertaining contrivance, it is marred here 
and there by lapses into soupy seriousness. I wonder why so many 
American light-weight comedies and cheerful farces contain, some- 
where within their three acts, such splashes of serious drama, stock 
morality and editorial comment on life, love and marriage. Per- 
haps the hard-dying puritan within us thinks he ought not to 
swallow a dose of sugary frivolity unless it is faintly flavored with 
castor-oil. 

Poor as was the month’s offering of American plays, the plays 
from abroad were even more meager. Eliminating revivals and 
dramatizations, I can count up only two, Paul Raynal’s The 
Unknown Soldier and Somerset Maugham’s The Sacred Flame. 

Raynal’s play (the French title was Le Tombeau Sous l’Arc de 
Triomphe) created tremendous excitement in Paris four years ago, 
divided into enthusiasm on one side and shocked patriotism on the 
other. Shaw thinks “it was almost worth having war to have so fine 
a play.” Partly because the acting was so strained, hushed and 
funereal, but mainly because the play itself is dreadfully solemn 
and self-conscious, its New York premiére made no such impres- 
sion. Yet Raynal came near at times to a kind of magnificent 
adolescent despair and concentrated poetry. The idea of The Un- 
known Soldier offers a great opportunity: six hours in the life of a 
soldier on leave, who has exchanged this brief happiness with his 
beloved fo: what he knows will be a fatal assignment on his return. 
There are many splendid isolated bits in The Unknown Soldier, but 
they are drowned in excess of feeling and an overlofty, rigid self- 
pity. If written as a manifesto, it would frequently curl the hair of 
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the old gentlemen who sat at the helm of the war; as a play, it is, 
in spite of its white heat, often embarrassing and tedious. There is 
a limit beyond which hearts worn on sleeves fail to move us. 

Somerset Maugham is one of the most capable craftsmen alive. 
As sheer theatre, as construction, as an assemblage of tense situations 
evolving with mechanical certainty one from another, The Sacred 
Flame is an excellent job. And as compact melodrama it would 
hold us on the edge of our chairs did not Mr. Maugham also ask 
us to believe in the humanity of it, in the reality of his characters, 
and insist that we accept a movie-plot situation as a slice of life. A 
paralyzed aviator is given an overdose of chloral by his own mother 
when she realizes that the aviator’s wife is about to have a child by 
his younger brother. But Mr. Maugham does not make the mother 
credible, and puts into her mouth, and into the mouths of other 
characters, sticky pieces of false poetry. However, the play is true 
to its own falsity. Clare Eames, as the nurse who accuses someone 
of murdering her charge, did a splendid piece of work, a tense char- 
acter, at white-heat barely under control. The others added to the 
play’s unreality, and were probably quite right, for more naturalness 
and casualness would have emphasized The Sacred Flame’s icy 
hollowness of heart. 

The month’s one successful importation, This Year of Grace, 
Noel Coward’s revue brought over from London by Charles C. 
Cochran with the addition of Beatrice Lillie and Mr. Coward him- 
self, should do all sorts of things to the fashion of musical shows, 
and ought to make all the machines which grind out stupid plots, 
expensive scenery and girls, girls, girls, with their West Point calis- 
thenics, sit up and take notice. For This Year of Grace is done 
with such informal zest and spontaneous good-humor, such taste, 
speed and economy, it is so much more like a glorious party than a 
financial undertaking, that it is going to be hard not to demand the 
same gay charade qualities of our own native product from now on. 

If this informality were stripped from Mr. Coward’s revue, a 
great deal of it would appear as rather thin stuff. Proving that in 
shows of this kind the spirit is everything and the material not 
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nearly so important as Broadway thinks. But there were many 
good things about This Year of Grace which did not depend on the 
spirit of informality and speed alone. Slap-dash, charming scenery, 
humorous and imaginative, some costumes that were so good they 
seemed to have been taken from old prints, a thrilling, swirling, 
growing dance number, disciplined but admirably free and alive, 
culminating in an extraordinary waltz by Moss and Fontana. The 
gruesome, nightmare effectiveness of the masked figures in “Dance 
Little Lady.” The humor of Beatrice Lillie, perhaps the most 
naturally funny human being on the stage. And Mr. Coward’s 
versatility and talent as an actor. All thrown together in a light- 
hearted swirl which will make regular musical comedy, by compari- 
son, from now on even harder to hear than usual. 

While we are on this subject, usually so painful, musical comedy 
received another deep breath of oxygen from Laurence Stallings, 
whose book for Rainbow, a sort of operetta about the days of Forty- 
nine, was, at its best, like fragments from some roaring open-hearted 
play of the California gold rush. Unfortunately a good many sur- 
renders to musical comedy convention prevented its being the best of 
its species so far. I am torn between thinking that it is wisest to 
have no plot, and aim for This Year of Grace, and wishing that 
people like Stallings would write the book for all our musicals. 

Four years ago the Actors’ Theatre, under the direction of Clare 
Eames and Dudley Digges, gave us what still seems to me the high 
watermark of acting by an American company as a whole. The cast 
of The Wild Duck, as headed by Blanche Yurka, Helen Chandler, 
Tom Powers, Cecil Yapp, still ranks number one in my memory. 
But the present revival (also by “The Actors’ Theatre,” though 
hardly the same organization), which Miss Yurka directs, in which 
she is the only member of that original cast, is extraordinarily good 
—in a few roles and details even better. Miss Yurka is magnificent, 
Linda Watkins very touching, if a shade wooden at times in gesture, 
and Dallas Anderson excellent for the first half. And the grand old 
play, so bitter and so tender, so ruthless and so human, wears won- 
derfully. Only in those places where Ibsen rubs in his portrait of 
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Hjalmar Ekdal’s day-dreaming, his fury at Gregers Werle’s frenzied 
idealism, does the underlining seem too heavily emphatic. 

Not in the same class is the Theatre Guild’s addition of Major 
Barbara to its string of Shaw productions, though I found the play 
extremely amusing and alive. The acting of Dudley Digges as 
Underschaft was excellent, and Elliot Cabot, Helen Westley, Wini- 
fred Lenihan were good, but not always quite good enough. 

Ibsen, Shaw, and—why, Shakespeare of course. Macbeth. But 
our Tyler’s version of the old blood-curdler is so badly, so stuffily 
directed and acted that I prefer not to speak of that side of it. 
And the Gordon Craig settings—or rather the settings made by 
Douglas Ross from Craig’s sketches—disappointed me very much. 
One of them, the murder scene, is magnificently suggestive, a pat- 
tern of blocks and rectangles, of light broken into squares and dark- 
ness hiding in the angle of strange cubes. Several of the others 
were good, stirring, rather noble, and rather empty. And several of 
them might have been done by almost anyone. 

A few lesser events must be recorded before history pushes them 
into her bottomless black bag. Young Love (by Samson Raphael- 
son): a plushily naughty comedy of promiscuity, notable for the 
return of Dorothy Gish to the stage. In spite of her straight-for- 
ward, concentrated acting, she is disappointing to an admirer of 
Dorothy Gish on the screen. . . . The Jealous Moon (by Theodore 
Charles and Jane Cowl): the star writes a play for herself to star 
in. Columbine’s daydream. Miss Cowl’s present to herself on her 
own birthday. Some very good acting by the author-star, by Philip 
Merivale and Guy Standing. Treasure Girl (an Aarons and Freed- 
ley show with Gershwin music) : Gertrude Lawrence endlessly skit- 
tish in the midst of a dreary plot. Gershwin not at his best. . . . 
Tin Pan Alley (by Hugh Stanislaus Stange): Another bootlegger 
melodrama, and a feeble one. By no means the last of its race. 
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By HARVEY OFFICER 
Te dance, once the intimate priestess of religion, has been 


for centuries an outcast from every sanctuary. Today this 
art not only again demands precedence over the other arts, 
but even seems to lead them in the forms of divine worship. The 
miracle of this renewal has taken place under our eyes. We may 
well ask whether the dance is making impossible pretensions, or 
merely taking its rightful place in human life. In other words, can 
religion in our day once again be adequately expressed and 
interpreted by the dancer 
The religion of primitive peoples was always a dance. Men felt 
the rhythms of the world in the changing seasons, in dawn and 
darkness, in waxing and waning moons. To these they danced 
antiphonal responses, believing that by so doing they ranged them- 
selves on the side of beneficent gods. The dance was not merely 
a symbol of a religion that might be expressed otherwise,—in the 
explicit phrases of a creed or in the words of a sacred book. Rather 
we may say that such religion had no other expression, was con- 
ceived in no other form, than the movements of a sacred dance. 
If there is doubt about this early supremacy of dancing, it may 
be dissolved at once by noting the religious customs still existing 
among Indian tribes in our own land. Among the Hopis, for ex- 
ample, religion is still a dance. To attempt to reduce their faith 
to the definite words of a creed seems to them a useless and unmean- 
ing process. The movements of their rhythmic ceremonial are to 
them adequate interpretations of their relation to the universe. 
Out of such primitive religious dances the arts of mankind seem 
to have been born. The dance was a sort of nursing mother to them 
all, cherishing the other arts, her children, until they were able to 
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find their independence. Poetry, music and drama were all a part 
originally of the primitive religious dance. With much difficulty, 
with many loud cries, they won their freedom, first from the dance 
itself and eventually from religion. The history of any individual 
art is precisely the history of this process carried on to the time 
when each art found its own especial technique and material and 
created a world of its own. In the process religion itself became in- 
tellectualized, preserving its ancient bond with the dance only 
through the formalized movements of ceremonial worship. 

This process, whereby each art attained its freedom, was one 
which impoverished the mother of them all. When poetry, for ex- 
ample, found words to express the death of the year and Orpheus 
and Eurydice personified the tragedy, there was no longer a need 
for the seasonal dance. When religion found its creed, its ethical 
code, its philosophical terms, it began to despise the dance as a 
childish and unworthy expression of holy things. Gradually Terp- 
sichore, who in her earlier days had led all the muses, was ejected 
from their company, to live precariously and without honor, on 
the outskirts of the world of beauty. Such a story is applicable in 
its main outlines to almost any racial history. 

When we come to consider the course of our western civilization, 
however, we are obliged to modify much that has been said. It 
may be perfectly clear that the ancient Greeks and Chinese and 
Egyptians danced their religion; that certain unspoiled Indian tribes 
in the western lands of America still dance theirs; that when a man 
belonging to one tribe of the Bantus in Africa meets a member of 
another tribe, the question he asks is, “What do you dance?” But 
the question will still force itself upon us, When was Christianity 
ever danced? At what period was the Apostles’ Creed expressed 
in a measured rhythm? 

There is evidence, of course, that dancing once had a place in cer- 
tain Christian sanctuaries. They danced at Easter in the cathedrals 
of Seville and Toledo, in certain English churches and in many 
monasteries. But there is no evidence that the dance was ever more 
than a sporadic and occasional part of Christian worship. 

Our real question narrows itself. We are not concerned with the 
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religions of nature. It is clear enough that in them the dance had 
its place. But our own civilization, in so far as it is religious at 
all, is a Christian civilization. What, then, is the character of Chris- 
tianity itself which makes possible the use of all the other arts in 
divine worship, but which excludes the dance? 

We shall find answer, first, in the fact that Christianity is a “re- 
vealed” religion. It did not originate in an effort on the part of 
man to respond to the rhythm of the universe. On the contrary, it 
taught that man’s natural rhythms were intrinsically evil and base; 
that they must be denied and repressed; and that a different rhythm, 
from a far-off heaven, has invaded our world, demanding man’s 
acceptance. We may see this clearly in a certain convention which 
dominated art for the first thousand years of Christianity. In all 
the pictures of Christ, his saints and his angels, which adorned the 
churches of that period, these figures appear against a backgrcund 
of gold. The realities of human life, its labors and sufferings, its 
joys and griefs, its connection with mountains and rivers and 
forests, have no place in these pictures. It is only heaven that mat- 
ters. All the rest must seem unreal and vain to an eye that has 
once caught the glory of the divine invasion. The characteristic 
message of such a religion, its central gospel, is of an achieved sal- 
vation. Man can add nothing to that achievement. His part is to 
accept it with simple faith. The attitude of his worship must be of 
a passive adoration, in which no dance can find a place. He must 
“adore and be still.” He must suppress all bodily motion, subdue 
everything that suggests rhythm, fix his mind on the divine mystery. 

Further, it must be remembered that when Christianity made its 
appearance the dance had already become a degraded art. It was 
associated in men’s minds with the worst phases of a corrupted and 
dying paganism. The new religion had to make its appeal in a 
world that was falling to ruin and death. It could do so not by 
linking its message with the glamor of beauty, but rather by setting 
itself against all those arts which were infected by the disease of 
decadence. When the Christian religion emerged from the cata- 
combs in the days of Constantine and built its own temples, the 
arts of the Greco-Roman civilization, the music, the dancing, the 
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painting and poetry of the dying empire, were all excluded. Only 
plainsong, the unrhythmic prose-music which came from the East; 
only the painting of the gold background; only the words of ancient 
Hebrew scriptures whose rhythms were lost in translation, found 
access to the sanctuary. Outside, of course, in the streets and lanes 
of the city, in the country-fields at harvest, in feasts of fellowship 
and good cheer, men still moved in the old rhythms. The dance 
became, more and more, a homely art, wherein feet were stamped 
and hands were clapped and care was forgotten in the joy of bodily 
movement. But these things were “pagan”, countrified, separated 
entirely from all that belonged to the new religion. 

In the long ages that followed, the northern tribes, who were our 
ancestors, and who invaded the ancient domain of Rome, were all 
converted to Christianity. The dances that belonged to their primi- 
tive religions were lost, too, when they professed the new faith. 
Their folk-dances, of course, survived, and doubtless many of these 
were originally linked with the festivals of forgotten gods. But the 
connection faded from men’s minds and only the outward form of 
the dance remained to adorn some secular merry-making. 

In our day, the dance and religion seem wholly divorced. Many 
sects of modern Christianity go so far as to prevent their adherents 
from even taking part in any form of social dancing. This is the 
more remarkable when we remember that every other art is ad- 
mitted to a place in Christian worship. Music, painting, poetry, 
sculpture, architecture, ceremonial, embroidery, stained glass, all 
have their place in a modern church. Only the dance is excluded. 

Analysis of this attitude seems to show that what men fear is 
rhythm. There is no doubt of the power of rhythm for good or 
evil. Unity of rhythm, in an excited mob, in a revival meeting, in 
a nation swayed by war-hysteria, is the most dangerous thing in 
human life. It can dethrone reason, it can make men forget right 
and wrong, it can rouse them to riot, to arson and to murder. And 
while this same dangerous element has a place in all the arts, it is 
the dance that is preeminently rhythmic. In poetry the underlying 
rhythmic beat is but the background for an intellectual content. 
In music the recurrent pulse is mingled with harmonic and melodic 
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elements which satisfy the mind. But in the dance all is rhythm. 
Perhaps here we come upon the central reason for its dethrone- 
ment. Men have feared an art which could give no intellectual ac- 
count of itself, which could be brought to book by no system of 
notation, which seemed to depend upon the inspiration and the im- 
pulse of the moment. They were unwilling to trust the hard-won 
treasures of religion, its difficult tolerance, its many-sidedness, its 
delicate mysticism, to so wayward and irresponsible a partner. 
Yet this may not be the last phase. Today the arts are seeking 
alliances among themselves. We have long since passed the classic 
stage, when each art stood independently on its own feet, asking no 
assistance from any sister art, using no medium but its own. In 
our day music borrows color from the art of painting, and some- 
times even purports to be architectural. Poetry tries her hand at 
color, and begs us to believe that she can make music with words 
while ignoring their sense. Whether all this is a sign of decadent 
weakness or a prelude to a new art need not here concern us. But 
we note that in the midst of such changes the dance has begun to 
resume her old place. She is letting the dance-halls of our cities 
have their way with the acrobatics of jazz, but she herself is slowly 
coming back into her ancient spiritual heritage. From one and an- 
other of her sisters who long ago carried off her treasures, she is 
claiming certain elements of music, of drama, of poetry which were 
once her own. We can but wonder what she will do with them. 
It seems clear that she can never be as explicit as drama. It may 
be long before she can translate into her own terms that cadence 
from dominant to tonic on which all our music is based. But, after 
all, tonics and dominants, together with creeds and dogmas, belong 
to an age when men were surer of their traditional backgrounds, 
both in art and in religion, than we can possibly be. No one can 
now proclaim a faith such as Beethoven could announce in four 
notes or Raphael in the blue of his Virgin’s robe, or William Blake 
in a single line. Our religion is less explicit, knows no certain 
grounds, is not easily symbolized nor quickly declared. It links us 
not with the “ages of faith”, from whose spell the world is only now 
awaking, but rather with that primitive time when men felt the 
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rhythms of the universe although they knew but little of its secrets. 

Our times are like that. Our deepest religious aspirations cannot 
be narrowed to the limits of a picture, a poem, or a creed. They 
are concerned, as was the ancient dance, with rhythms. When we 
wish to proclaim the brotherhood of man, we shall find but one 
art which can truly make that proclamation. It lies too deep for 
words. Declared in music it may fall on deaf ears. Pictured on 
canvas or cut in marble, it remains outside ourselves. 

Thus it happens that we, who are as far gone in civilization as 
men have ever been on this earth, must go back to the childhood of 
our race to learn our lesson—that primitive religious dance was 
first concerned to express the rhythms of earth. Today the clamor- 
ous pulse of the machine threatens us. Unless we are to be con- 
quered by it we must learn to be aware of those deeper rhythms 
on which the life of our race depends. We must make a dance of 
our existence lest life be torn asunder by engines of man’s contriving. 

We must learn from the primitive dance the mysteriousness of 
that life we live. Our science, our philosophy, has never penetrated 
the mystery. We know much of the method and substance of 
existence, but nothing of its goal. Old Omar bade us 


Drink, for you know not whence you came nor why! 


as if to make us eventually unaware of all rhythms and all mean- 
ings. Rather we should say, “Dance! not that you may know 
whence you come and why, but that you may experience all that 
may be known of the journey’s rhythm.” 

Nor is this all. The primitive dance implied the conviction of 
a beneficent universe. It was this element of hope, perhaps, more 
than anything else that gave it a religious character. We cannot 
know, in any dogmatic fashion, that life is worth while. But we 
can dance our hope that it may be so, because our only ground for 
such a hope lies precisely in those strong and abiding rhythms. 

Already a beginning has been made. Artists of the dance have 
broken away in our time from the artificial gymnastics of the tra- 
ditional ballet. They are dancing life for us, in broken bits, in de- 
tached segments. It remains for them to lead us in a dance that shall 
be itself a religion. 
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Show Business, four drawings by Eugene Fitsch 
(1) At the famous Bergman Studio, where scenic ideas 
and ideals are consummated in the aura of a theatrical 
workshop; and, too, where modern stagecraft masters see 
their designs quicken into life under the broad strokes of 
the scene painters. Although the latter are anything but 
easel painters, they are distinctly artists in their own right. 
. . A practical place, where castles and cottages are erected 
with the same fine frenzy. 
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Show Business, by Eugene Fitsch 

(2) Preparing the new show, a reminder that the glamour 
of any opening night is preceded by weeks more gruesome 
than glittering. “Two men of the theatre—in a very real 
sense—stop to talk it over. ‘The crew keeps on working. 
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Show Business, by Eugene Fitsch 
(3) <A star and her chorus stepping nimbly along under 


the mellow beam of the spotlight. As they are not seen 
from a $6.60 seat. 
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Show Business, by Eugene Fitsch 

(4) <A Ziegfeld ensemble in the process of being properly 
“glorified” and otherwise made ready for some coming 
“extravaganza.” 
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MOTION 
The Essential Art of the Theatre 


By Roy MITCHELL 


HE theatre has served many masters. It has been the ser- 
vant of theology, the threadbare and despised exponent of 
dogma; it has ministered to lust; it has been permitted to 
mouth the windy phrases of politics; it has waited on the vanity of 
actor-managers; it has staggered under a silly burden of museum 
likeness to oblige a pedagogue; it has solicited for the greedy man. 

We have reached a measure of understanding to-day where we 
can put these burdens by. They have been the penalty of infirmity 
of purpose. There are, however, other bonds the theatre must 
throw off before it can justify its new freedom. They arise out of 
its ancient servitude to its sister arts. Let us call these bonds 
infirmities of method. 

Twenty years ago Craig offered a way out but the people of the 
theatre were not ready for it, just as the generation before them 
were not ready for Delsarte’s parallel contribution to the new art 
of the theatre. The most important offering of Craig and Delsarte, 
far transcending scene design and elocutionary method, was their 
insistence on the fact that the theatre’s essential art is motion, and 
that we can have no great theatre until we find motion and cleave to 
it through all distractions. 

Let us agree for a moment that all art is the projection in one 
medium or another of something that has seemed wonderful to the 
artist. The painter projects a representation of it on a surface in 
form and color. The sculptor projects it in three dimensions in 
form and perhaps in color. Each can suggest motion as the archi- 
tect also can in his rhythms and sequences but all three arts are de- 
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nied actual motion. The writer, by the use of descriptive words, 
can recall motion his reader has seen. The musician can do better; 
he can give actual time sequence and sounds that simulate motion. 

Is there, then, in this world, whose whole life is motion, no art 
of motion? Indeed there is. There is the art of the theatre which, 
by the use of the human body, the most plastic and most expressive 
of all forms, can embody its miracle in actual motion. This is its 
inherent and inalienable distinction. The form and color of the 
other plastic arts it uses also but it can project them, as the sequent 
art of literature projects word-symbols and as the sequent art of 
music can project sounds, in time. 

If we pass by for the moment the three silent forms of theatre 
where motion is the unchallenged medium—the patterned dance, 
the ballet or choregraphic drama and the pantomime—we come 
upon the fourth form of theatre that uses the spoken word. With 
pantomime the rhythm has all but disappeared. Music is there 
less a beat for the motion than a tonal screen. ‘The imitative ele- 
ment has increased and the story has gone as far as it can without 
verbal explanation. Then comes miming plus words. And the 
words have two functions, (a) to explain the movement and (b) to 
give it character or color. In neither function do the words exist 
for their own sake but as supplementary to the motion. 

The first function, explanation, comes into the theatre when the 
powers of pure pantomime fail. Unless it builds on a fable already 
familiar to the spectators, pantomime must content itself with broad, 
easily understood mimicry—pleasure, love, fear, anger, enmity, 
grief, death. When it essays intricate relationships and complex 
moods, and when the motion on stage depends on events that hap- 
pen outside the time of the play or the view of the spectator, ex- 
planation becomes necessary. 

The second function of words, that of giving what the Hindu 
would call “savor”, is the imitative use of vocal sound to enrich 
and identify movement, as, for instance, in speeches indicative of 
mood, speeches to create character, to supplement the indications 
of age, of station, to supplement a gesture of command, of assent or 
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refusal. It is often most eloquent when there are no words at all, 
only sighs, grunts, groans, laughter, weeping, or the little inarticu- 
late sounds with which skillful actors open, break or close a speech. 

In order to test this for himself, my reader should watch foreign 
players using a language he does not understand. There he will 
get motion and a measure of speech in its function of giving savor 
to motion. For lack of explanation the intricacies of plot will 
escape him. Watching a company whose explanatory words are in 
a familiar language, the division is not so easy to make. It can, 
however, be made. 

The theatre of the spoken word emerges as both master and ser- 
vant—first, the play of the actor; second, the words that explain and 
amplify it. Our language lacks a pair of words to convey the dis- 
tinction. In our rambling way we use the words “play” and “drama” 
indiscriminately to signify the whole thing in one pleasant mess, and 
as often as not we think that “play” and “drama” refer to the book 
of words. As a matter of fact, both refer strictly to the motion of 
the actor. They designate the things done by the actor and not the 
words written for him to speak. Even the word “actor” has noth- 
ing to do with saying. It is a word of doing, just as “theatre” is 
not a word of listening but of viewing. Somebody has mislaid the 
name for the obligato of words that runs along with our play, and 
we might do worse than offer a reward to the philologist who will 
dig up a good one. It would save the world of culture ever so 
much confusion and the theatre many a bad fall. 

The distinction between play and words is not an academic one. 
It shows itself in the effort of good directors and actors to keep 
movement and speech separate. Directors do not want the actor to 
move and speak at the same time. Motion and speech should suc- 
ceed each other with such fluency that they will give the impres- 
sion of being concurrent without actually being so. If they are 
actually concurrent they will be smudged and inconclusive. 

Directors are much more concerned with this separation of move- 
ment and speech in comedy where count is taken of the laughs, and 
most of them follow a definite rule forbidding speech in a move- 
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ment or movement in a speech either of which is designed to make 
a point. Simultaneous gesture and speech will kill laughter. In 
serious playing there is no easy index but the principle is the same. 

Give a bad actor a debonair entrance with the opening line, “My 
dear Mrs. Smith, I am so pleased to see you again. I trust you are 
well. And your mother? She is well?”, and he will learn it just as 
I have written it, a string of words with walking, bowing and sit- 
ting down as parallel accompaniments to it. 

Good actors are learning to think of themselves not as saying at 
all but as doing. They see the speech as an open framework for 
motion of which the words are plot necessities and amplification. 
Such a good actor will learn his part in some such fashion as this: 

“My hat is in the curve of my left arm. The wrist of my right 
glove is turned down and the fingers are loosened. [I part the 
door curtains with my right hand. [I enter. I pause. I glance 
around the room. I see Mrs. Smith. I bow. I say, ‘My dear Mrs. 
Smith.’ I draw off my right glove. I walk forward to meet her. 
I take her hand. I say, ‘I am so pleased to see you again.’ She 
goes to a chair. I walk to the table. I put down my hat. She 
sits. I say, ‘I trust you are well.’ I remove my left glove and lay 
both on the table. I say, ‘And your mother?’ I come round the 
end of the table:to my chair. I sit. I say, ‘She is well?’” And 
he will do it with such speed and fluency that he will take far less 
time than the other fellow and still seem leisurely about it all. 

What has he done to the speech? In the old days we should have 
said, as some still do, that the speech had been enriched with busi- 
ness. In our new understanding of the theatre we should prefer 
to say that the actor has opened up the speech to let the play in. 

There is another and far deeper reason why we must look on mo- 
tion as nearest the core of our art and therefore as our paramount 
concern. It is that when the motion is wrong, the words will not 
“say.” Conversely, when the motion is right, the speech will in- 
evitably be right. The competent director knows he can mend the 
fault of stress of intonation only by going back to the error of 
motion that generated it. Sometimes it is an error of position on 
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stage, sometimes an error of movement across it. Most often it is 
an error of muscular movement in the actor himself. 

At this point an earnest arbitrator hurries up to ask, ““What does 
it matter? Speech and motion are both necessary and are comple- 
mentary to each other. Why not let them share equally and be 
done with it? Is not the theatre a fusion of the arts?” 

The theatre is not a fusion of the arts. It is a great and dynamic 
art in its own right. Motion in its relation to words is one with 
motion in its relation to paint and music. A hundred times a day 
artists of the theatre have to decide between the living art of mo- 
tion and the sayings, pictures and music that obsess it. Only when 
we have learned to deal with these disabling forces we may liberate 
in the theatre potencies we have scarcely dreamed of. 

The director said the actor opened up the speech to let the play 
in. Play then is not words but something else and lives in and 
through a mesh of words. It is a silent, spectral thing, co-exten- 
sive with the book. It lives and can live only in the spaces, as water 
lives in the spaces of a sponge or as a subtle body might live within, 
and be coextensive with, this physical body of ours. 

In the printed book it is the merest suggestion, existing in the 
white paper between speeches, between sentences, phrases, words 
and sometimes even between syllables. When words begin it van- 
ishes. When words cease it emerges again. Gradually, as the ac- 
tors give it body, it becomes a separate, full and coherent entity. 
It strides, it runs, it creeps, it stands quivering with intense feeling, 
visible, contractile, extensible—instinct with its own kind of life. 
It pauses only when it has to explain itself, and if it pause too long 
it will sicken and cease to be. 

Still, somebody says, words were conceived first. Not if it is a 
good script for a play. —Theme—a sequence of ideas that will stir 
accord—is first conceived. Then motion, the passing, pausing, 
meeting and emotional action and reaction of figures. Last of all 
come the words to be spoken and if they are born of a vision of 
motion they will forever possess the power to engender motion. 
If they are born of words they can never engender anything but 
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mere words. We must never be misled by the fact that words alone 
remain in the printed book. 

Words are the ground-plan from which the play arises in visible 
beauty—the esquisse which gives the key to motion. As the mak- 
ing of the play proceeds some of the words have to be rubbed 
away, not because they are not intrinsically good words, but be- 
cause they hamper motion or starve it or lead it where it cannot go. 

The young author sitting disconsolate in an orchestra chair thinks 
it is all wrong. After a while he may learn that the most precious 
thing he brings to the theatre is not words at all but the white paper 
between them, the silent spaces where he has glimpsed the phantom 
moving. Given greater artistry in our players or greater discern- 
ment in our spectators we might rub out far more words than we 
do and be more vital. We can deny words, paint, and music, yet 
have good theatre. Deny motion and we have no theatre at all. 

I wonder how many people really remember words after they 
leave the play. Our memories are all of movement. The writers 
on literary and ethical aspects of the drama look up the printed 
book of A Doll’s House and write of what Nora Helmer said that 
night as she flung out into the world. For the rest of us it is the 
memory of a girl pressed against the door-jamb, her hand on the 
knob, her body tense with indignation. How few remember—for 
the many who forget—any of the words about the letter imprisoned 
in the box on the door. But nobody forgets how the life of the 
play swirls about that bit of paper. “The by-play about the let- 
ter” writers call it. Not for the people of the theatre. When 
words have explained what all the flutter is about, words are through 
for the day. 

They tell of a production of Julius Caesar in Paris where the 
curtain opened on a great deserted stair, half-way up which lay the 
body of murdered Caesar. Then, as the light grew, the figure of a 
man appeared, high above, moving slowly down, torn between hor- 
ror and rage at the pitiful, inert thing below him. It took nearly a 
minute for him to reach the body and in that minute was created 
the visible and moving symbol of the force that was to destroy the 
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murderers. In my book I see only a strip of white paper, and the 
words “Re-enter Antony.” By-play? No. That is the play. 

There are two forces at work in Julius Caesar and for the de- 
velopment of the theme they must be shown in conflict until one 
engulfs the other. Not merely understood in conflict because some- 
body says they are, but shown in conflict as manifested in their 
agonists. It is well enough for scholars to debate whether Antony 
was genuinely moved or merely plucking the play. In the theatre 
we cannot leave it open. In a library the engulfing force does not 
emerge. The play is lop-sided. Brutus might as well come to his 
death by treading on a rusty nail or by any other inscrutable trick 
of destiny. In the play it is our business to create the massive em- 
bodiment of the forces that destroy him. Our art is not one of 
posing orators on a stage to discuss interlocked forces for philo- 
sophical persons. It is an art of showing interlocked forces. The 
theatre is a place for the display of released and engaged energies, 
not of uttered reference to them. 

The great script written by a great artist of the theatre is always 
the matrix for a greater and more dynamic thing than itself. The 
script is the cocoon which gives nourishment to this etdolon—the 
subtle vehicle of the theatre, the immortal thing that has waxed and 
waned down through the years. When it grows strong the theatre 
vibrates with life. When it flutters feebly the theatre decays. It is 
our body of the resurrection. 

So we must learn to see it. Every word of the script must give 
to it until the motion of the actor becomes a complete form, con- 
ceived as motion and brought to birth as the play of movement of 
living bodies, of light and of color. It will be most powerful when 
it is only as vocal as it need be. 

When we have conceived the motion that is evoked from the 
script to be our real play we have, however, made only a beginning. 
We have established a criterion by which to know on what terms 
the other arts can enter the theatre. Thereafter we must learn to 
cohere the powers of motion because there are vast ranges of powers 
we have not yet used. We have been too busy learning our lines. 
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AESCHYLUS 
The First Man of the Theatre 


By EDITH HAMILTON 


HEN Nietzsche made his famous definition of tragic 

pleasure he fixed his eyes, like all the other philos- 

ophers in like case, not on the Muse herself but ona sin- 
gle tragedian. His “reaffirmation of the will to live in the face of 
death, and the joy of its inexhaustibility when so reaffirmed” is not 
the tragedy of Sophocles nor the tragedy of Euripides, but it is the 
very essence of the tragedy of Aeschylus. The strange power 
tragedy has to present suffering and death in such a way as to exalt 
and not depress is to be felt in Aeschylus’ plays as in those of no 
other tragic poet. He was the first tragedian; tragedy was his 
creation, and he set upon it the stamp of his own spirit. 

We are, the greatest of us, the product of our times. Aeschylus 
lived in one of those brief periods of hope and endeavor which now 
and again light up the dark pages of history, when mankind makes 
visible advance along its destined path without fear or faltering. 
He was a soldier, as was general among the Athenians in that early 
dawn of Athens’ glory. The fact is known to us from his epitaph, 
but there are also passages in his plays which have the unmistakable 
note of personal experience: “For our beds were close to the enemy’s 
walls; our clothes were rotting with the wet; our hair was full of 
vermin.” And again, “There lie the women and children, clinging 
to their dead beloved, sobbing from lips no longer free. And the 
victors—tired of roaming all night after battle, and hungry too, 
they have set themselves down to breakfast on what the town 
affords, not billeted in order, but as chance directs.” That speech 
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sounds oddly on Clytemnestra’s lips. The old soldier in Aeschylus 
was reminiscing. He had fought in the ranks, and he hated war as 
only the man does who has seen it at close quarters, not like Sopho- 
cles, who saw it from an officer’s tent and said nothing to decry it. 
Aeschylus often speaks in words that sound strangely modern: 


And War, the money changer who barters the living for dead, 
and poises his balance where clash the spears, 

back from Troy sends dust, heavy dust, dust wet with tears, 
filling his urns in orderly wise with the ashes of men. 

He was a Marathon warrior, as they called each of the little band 
who had beaten back the first attack of the tremendous Persian 
onslaught. The success of that great venture went thrillingly 
through the land. Life was lived at an intenser level. Peril, terror, 
and anguish had sharpened men’s spirits and deepened their in- 
sight. A victory achieved past all hope at the very moment when 
utter defeat and the loss of all things seemed certain had lifted 
them to an exultant courage. Men knew that they could do heroic 
deeds for they had seen heroic deeds done by men. This was the 
moment for the birth of tragedy, that mysterious combination of 
pain and exaltation, which discloses an invincible spirit precisely 
when disaster is irreparable. Up to that moment the poets of Greece 
had looked with a direct and unselfconscious gaze upon the world 
and found it good. The glory of brave deeds and the loveliness 
of natural things had contented them. Aeschylus was the poet of 
anew era. He bridged the tremendous gulf between the poetry of 
the beauty of the outside world and the poetry of the beauty of the 
pain of the world. 

He was the first poet to grasp the bewildering strangeness of life, 
“the antagonism at the heart of the world.” He knew life as only 
the greatest poets can know it; he knew the mystery of suffering. 
Mankind he saw fast bound to calamity by the working of unknown 
powers, committed to a strange venture, companioned by disaster. 
But to the heroic, desperate odds fling a challenge. The high spirit 
of his time was strong in Aeschylus. He was, first and last, the 
born fighter to whom the consciousness of being matched against a 
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great adversary suffices and who can dispense with success. Life 
for him was an adventure, perilous indeed, but men are not made 
for safe havens. The fullness of life is in the hazards of life. And, 
at the worst, there is that in us which can turn defeat into victory. 

This combination of piercing insight into the depths of human 
life and high courage to bear intolerable truth brought tragedy into 
being, whose peculiar province it is to show man’s misery at its 
blackest and man’s grandeur at its greatest. Not only is Aeschylus 
the creator of tragedy, so defined, but of all the tragedians he is the 
most truly tragic. No one else has struck such ringing music from 
life’s dissonance. In his plays there is nothing of resignation or 
passive acceptance. Great spirits meet calamity greatly. Antigone, 
about to do what means certain death to her, cries, “Courage! The 
power will be mine and the means to act.’”” When Clytemnestra has 
struck her blow and her husband lies dead, she opens the palace 
doors and proclaims her deed: 


Here I stand even where I struck. So did I. Nothing do I hide. 
Twice did I strike him and twice he cried out, and his limbs failed 
and he fell. The third stroke I gave him, an offering to the god 
of Hell who holds fast the dead. And there he lay gasping and 
his blood spouted and splashed me with black spray, a dew of death, 
sweet to me as heaven’s sweet rain drops when the corn land buds. 


Prometheus, helpless and faced by irresistible force, is uncon- 
quered. There is no yielding in him, even to pronounce the one 
word of submission which will set him free; no repentance in dust 
and ashes before almighty power. With his last words as the uni- 
verse crashes upon him, he asserts the justice of his cause: “Behold 
me, I am wronged” ,—greater than the universe which crushes him, 
said Pascal. In this way Aeschylus sees mankind, meeting disaster 
grandly, forever undefeated. “Take heart. Suffering, when it 
climbs highest, lasts but a little time”,—that line from a lost play 
gives in brief his spirit as it gives the spirit of his time. 

He was a pioneer who hews his way through by the magnificence 
of sheer strength and does not stay to level and finish. There is no 
smooth perfection of form in him such as ever gives a hint that the 
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summit has been reached and just beyond lies decadence. He could 
have heaved the mighty stones of the Mycenaean gate; he could 
not have polished the lovely beauty of the Praxiteles Hermes. 
Aristophanes, keenest of critics and true lover of Aeschylus even 
when caricaturing him, describes his adjectives, those touch-stones 
of a poet, as “new, torrent-swept timbers, blown loose by a giant at 
war’, and the words recall that storm of “high-engendered bat- 
tles”, of “sulphurous and thought-executing fires, vaunt-couriers of 
oak-cleaving thunderbolts”, that beat upon Lear’s head. A kind 
of splendid carelessness goes with surpassing power. The labour of 
the file was not for Aeschylus as it was not for Shakespeare. These 
are not to be pictured pacing the floor through nights of anguish, 
searching for /e mot unique. 

There is a kinship between the two. Shakespeare also had seen 
men achieve and suffer on a plane above the level of mere human 
life and had been moved by the high hope and courage of an age 
when heroes like those of Marathon and Salamis walked the earth. 
The sense of the wonder of human life, its beauty and terror and 
pain, and the power in men to do and to bear, is in Aeschylus and 
in Shakespeare as in no other writer: 


Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 
and love and man’s unconquerable mind. 


Those words are as Aeschylean as anything Aeschylus himself 
ever wrote. One of Shakespeare’s plays, indeed, Macbeth, is com- 
pletely like Aeschylus in conception, more so by far than any of 
Sophocles’ or Euripides’ plays. The atmosphere of Macbeth’s cas- 
tle and Agamemnon’s palace is the same. It is always night there; 
a heavy murk is in the air; death drifts through the doorways. It 
is not a mere case of dark deeds done in both. Oedipus’ palace is 
as deeply stained with blood; horror is there, and the slow foot- 
steps of fate, clearly heard, ever inexorably drawing nearer to the 
doom that must be. But in the Oresteia and in Macbeth the 
horror consists in the fact that those footsteps are not clearly heard; 
they are muffled; the ear listens and is not sure; what moves on is 
shrouded in blackness; the unknown is there and the mystery of 
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evil. It is not a chance resemblance that through one drama come 
and go the weird sisters and in the other the three avenging furies 
of crime. Neither band could have found a place in Oedipus’ 
palace. 

Another notable resemblance: both can laugh. That can be said 
of no other tragedian. The poets, indeed, of whatsoever descrip- 
tion, are not given to laughter; they are a serious company. Aeschy- 
lus and Shakespeare alone stand for the soundness of Socrates’ opin- 
ion, that it is within the province of the same writer to compose 
both tragedy and comedy. Lesser men would feel the intrusion of 
the comic into the tragic a fault against good taste, as witness all 
the critics who have suffered over the porter in Macbeth. But the 
great two, one surmises, were not concerned with good taste. They 
did what they pleased. A moment of tragic suspense, hardly to be 
equalled, is when the doors of Agamemnon’s palace close upon the 
son who has come to kill his mother and has gained admission to 
her by pretending to be the bearer of the news of his own death. 
As he passes into the palace and the mind is full of the awful deed 
to be done, an old woman enters whom the chorus address as 
Orestes’ nurse. She is crying: 


Oh, I’m a wretched woman. I’ve known troubles enough but 
never any like this. Oh, Orestes, my darling. Oh, dear, he was 
the trouble of my life. His mother gave him to me to nurse, and 
the shrill screams at night that routed me out of bed, and all the 
useless bother of him. I had to put up with it. A child hasn’t 
any sense, any more than a dumb beast. You've got to follow its 
whims. A baby can’t tell you when it’s hungry or thirsty or going 
to wet its clothes. And a child’s stomach can do it all alone— 
and sometimes I knew what was coming but often I didn’t, and 
then all the clothes had to be washed. I wasn’t only nurse, I was 
washerwoman too— 


And so exit the forerunner of Juliet’s nurse and the play moves 
on to the murder of the mother by her son. 

Shakespeare, it may be said, was above all a man of the theatre 
as Aeschylus, it is the current opinion, was not. He is generally 
held to be a philosophic poet who strayed by some mischance upon 
the stage. So far is this from being true that he was first and fore- 
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most the born dramatist, a man who saw life so dramatically that to 
express himself he had to invent the drama. For that is what he 
did. Until he came there was only a chorus with a leader. He 
added a second actor, thus contriving the action of character upon 
character which is the essence of the drama. He was at least as 
much a man of the theatre as Shakespeare, not only the founder of 
it, but an actor and a practical producer as well. He designed the 
dress all Greek actors wore; he developed stage scenery and stage 
machinery; he laid down the lines for the Attic theatre. Small 
wonder that with all this on his shoulders his technique was often 
faulty. No doubt he could write bad lines and bad scenes; he was 
a careless workman, negligent of detail. Sometimes he ignored 
legitimate minor interests; sometimes he dragged them out to a 
wearisome length, as in the Libation-Bearers, where Orestes’ recog- 
nition by Electra is given briefly and tamely, while the discovery of 
the lock of hair on the tomb holds the stage for a hundred and fifty 
long lines. But he always realized the essential drama of the story he 
was dramatizing, and he always went straight to it. There he was 
not careless. The great central theme of each play he presented 
with consummate theatrical skill as well as dramatic power. The 
plays of his two great successors are often better theatre than his. 
They were more skilful craftsmen and had a far more developed 
technique, but there are scenes in his plays of a dramatic intensity 
which is beyond anything in Sophocles or Euripides. He not only 
invented the drama, he raised it to a height which has only once 
been equalled, and in the glory of that two-fold achievement he 
stands alone. 

One quotation to support the point must suffice, for the reason 
that only a fairly long passage can show this special power of 
dramatic effect. In the Libation-Bearers Clytemnestra learns that 
Orestes is alive and has killed her lover. She knows then what is to 
come. She bids a slave: 


“Swift! Bring me an axe that can slay. I will know now if I 
am to win or lose. I stand here on the height of misery.” 
(Orestes enters with Pylades.) 
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OrestT.: It is you I seek. The other has had his fill. You 
love him—-you shall lie in the same grave. 

Ciyt.: Stop—oh, my son. Look—my breast. Your heavy 
head dropped on it and you slept, oh, many a time, and your baby 
mouth where never a tooth was, sucked the milk, and so you grew— 

Orest.: Oh, Pylades, what shall I do? My mother—Awe 
holds me. May I spare? 

Pyt.: Where then Apollo’s words and the dread compact? 
Make all men enemies but not the gods. 

OreEsT.: Good counsel. I obey. You—follow me. I lead you 
where he lies to kill you there. 

CLyt.: It seems, my son, that you will kill your mother. 

Orest.: NotI. You kill yourself. 

Criyt.: I am alive—lI stand beside my grave. I hear the song 
of death. 

(They go out and the chorus sings that her fate is just:) Lift 
up your head, oh, house. The light! I see the light. 

(The palace doors roll back. Orestes stands over two dead 
bodies.) 

OrestT.: I am blameless of the one. He died the death adul- 
terers must die. But she who planned this thing of horror against 
her husband by whom she had borne beneath her girdle the burden 
of children—What think you of her? Snake or viper was she? 
Her very touch would rot a man. 

CuHor.: Woe—woe—Oh, fearful deeds. 

Orest.: Did she do it or did she not? The proofs you know— 
the deed and the death. I am victor but vile—polluted. 

Cuor.: One trouble is here—another comes. 

OrestT.: Hear me and learn, for I know not how it will end. 
I am borne along by a run-away horse. My thoughts are out of 
bounds. Fear at my heart is leaping up. Before my reason goes 
—oh, you my friends, I say I killed my mother—yet not without 
reason—she was vile and she killed my father and God hated her— 
Look—Look—W omen—there—there—Black—all in black, and 
long hair twisting like snakes. Oh, let me go. 

Cuor.: What fancies trouble you, oh son, faithful to your 
father? Do not fear. 

Orest.: No fancies. My mother has sent them. They throng 
upon me and from their eyes blood drips, blood of hate. You 
see them not? I—I see them. They drive me. I cannot stay. 

(He rushes out.) ; 

CuHor.: Oh, where will this frenzy of evil end? 








Note: The passage has been abridged. It is too long to be quoted in its entirety, and 
necessarily it suffers by reason of the omissions. 
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And on this note the play ends. There is not in all literature any 
scene more dramatic. 

This inventor of a new form of art was by temperament an inno- 
vator who saw the old go down and joyfully helped make the new. 
He was the leader of thought for Greece at that moment when 
ideas the world had never known before were stirring, but he soon 
left his followers far out of sight. That piercing intellect of his 
saw through false and foolish notions which were to hold the world 
enslaved for many a century to come. He was a radical; he was 
also profoundly religious; and so he pushed aside the outside trap- 
pings of religion to search into the thing itself. The gods come 
and go bewilderingly in his plays for the reason that they are only 
shadows to him, whose inconsistencies and incongruities do not in- 
terest him. He is looking past them, beyond the many to the one, “the 
Father, Ancient of Days, who fashioned us with his own hand.” 
In Him, in God, he holds, rests the final and reconciling truth of 
this mystery that is human life, which is above all the mystery of 
undeserved suffering. The innocent suffer—how can that be and 
God be just? That is not only the central problem of tragedy, it is 
the great problem everywhere when men begin to think, and every- 
where at the same stage of thought they devise the same explana- 
tion, the curse, which, caused by sin in the first instance, works on 
of itself through the generations,—and lifts from God the awful 
burden of injustice. The haunted house, the accursed race, litera- 
ture is full of them. “The sins of the fathers shall be visited upon 
the children.” Oedipus and Agamemnon must pay for their fore- 
fathers’ crimes. The stolen gold dooms the Volsungs. It is a kind 
of half-way house of explanation which satisfies for a time men’s 
awakening moral sense. It did not satisfy Aeschylus. He was a 
lonely thinker when he began to think “those thoughts that wan- 
der through eternity.” The Hebrew Ezekiel at about the same time 
perceived the injustice of this way of maintaining God’s justice and 
protested against the intolerable wrong of children’s suffering for 
their fathers’ sins, but his way out was to deny that they did. As 
ever, the Jew was content with a “Thus saith the Lord”, an atti- 
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tude that leaves no room for tragedy in the world. He could ac- 
cept the irrational and rest in it serenely; the actual fact before him 
did not confront him inescapably as it did the Greek. Aeschylus 
was conscious of his own isolation when he went beneath the ac- 
cepted explanation. “I alone do not believe thus,” he wrote. He 
took the problem at its worst, a wife driven to murder her husband, 
a son driven to kill his mother, and back of them an inheritance of 
black deed upon black deed. No easy way out that would “heal 
the hurt” of the world “slightly” would do for him. He saw the 
inexorable working out of the curse; he knew that the sins of the 
fathers are visited upon the children; he believed in the justice of 
God. The truth to reconcile those truths he found in the experi- 
ence of men, which the men of his generation must have realized 
far beyond others, that pain and error have their purpose and their 
use: they are steps of the ladder of knowledge: 

God, whose law it is that he who learns must suffer. And even in 

our sleep pain that cannot forget, falls drop by drop upon the 

heart, and in our own despite, against our will, comes wisdom to 

us by the awful grace of God. 

A great and lonely thinker. Only here and there in the very 

greatest was the depth and penetration of his thought equalled, and 
his insight into the riddle of the world has not yet been superseded. 
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Four Settings by Clemens Holzmeister for André Chenier 


(1) In his designs for André Chénier at the 
Hofoper, in Vienna, Clemens Holzmeister shows 
the same daring directness and rugged strength as 
in his structural planning. As architect for the 
Austrian government, his work ranges from plans 
for the municipal crematorium in Vienna to those 
of a war office in Angora and a church in Niirn- 
berg. He was also the architect for Max Rein- 
hardt’s Schauspielhaus in Salzburg, and turns to 
the theatre as designer for the settings of Fidelio 
and André Chénier. . . . To the production of the 
latter he has brought the architect’s sense of the 
values of solid structure, spaciously manifested in 
this design for a ballroom in Act I. 








Four Settings for André Chenier 
(2) A place in Paris, Act II, from Clemens Holz- 
meister’s designs for the production at the Hofoper. 
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Four Settings for André Chenier 
(3) The Tribunal, Act III, from Clemens Holz- 


meister’s designs for the production at the Hofoper. 
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Four Settings for Andre Chenier 
(4) A prison, Act IV, from Clemens Holzmeis- 
ter’s designs for the production at the Hofoper. 
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ZOMBI 


By NATALIE VIVIAN SCOTT 
CHARACTERS: 


Maris LEVEAU, young Quadroon girl, known as the Voodoo Queen. 
MamoMy, an old colored woman, her mother. 

Buck, a young Negro. 

M’so HENRI, a young Creole beau. 

NEGRO MEN AND WOMEN. 


Time: The second quarter of the past century. 
Place: The front room of a small house on the edge of the swamps near 
New Orleans. 


Scene: A fire is burning in a small, rough chimney-place im the corner. 
There are low stools and blocks of wood around, with various utensils containing the 
viscera of chickens. On the walls are nailed knots of horse-hair, feathers of turkeys 
and buzzards, dried snake-skins, rabbits’ feet, and other charms. A large cage made 
of four strong uprights stands on the floor at the back. Before it is spread a square 
of gaily colored rug on which are laid out numbers of knotted strings, crude wax 
figures, finger bones of children, mounds of meal, bunches of gaily colored feathers. 
4 heap of dead chickens is piled directly in front of the cage. 

Before the curtain rises, there is a primitive music of stringed instruments and 
drums, a hushed ecstatic moaning through which sounds a voice chanting a Voodoo 
song, at first loud, then sinking to a low wail: 


Zombi there is a voodoo 
Zombi there is a voodoo 
I see you here 

I say to you 

I feel you near 

You've come, you're here 
Zombt..... 1 /} 
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In the dim light are seen the prostrate forms of Negro men and women, some 
half nude, moaning and writhing. Others, ranged about the walls, are bent over crude 
musical instruments which they are playing in a sort of delirium. On the cage, sing- 
ing, stands Marie Leveau, a young woman with slender figure voluptuously rounded; 
black hair, rippling and unkempt, drawn back from a face that is a thin oval, pure in 
outline, with sharply-defined features, and skin the color of raw old mahogany; she 
has large dark eyes, elongated and a trifle scornful, a high narrow forehead—in all a 
face almost ascetic but for the pouting swell of the red lips, and a slight distension of 
the nostrils. She is scantily draped in a bright-colored cotton scarf, and she sways in 
her place in a slow frenzy of muscular contortions. 

As the song ends, she stands taut, her head back, fists clenched, in an ecstasy. 
The others creep out, fearfully, except her mother, a wizened colored woman, prostrate 
on the floor. Marie retains her pose for a moment after the last departure, then she 
half opens her eyes, and surveys the room. Finding it empty, she relaxes abruptly: 


Marie: G’on, Mammy, get up. They’s Marie: Listen all you want, Gran’ 
gone. [as the old woman continues her Zombi, you. Lemme go, Mammy; lemme 
moaning chant unheeding] Get up, I tell go. I wan’ to take some o’ Gran’ Zombi's 
yo". Quit that foolin’, They ain’t no- chicken, make us a good fricassee; gombo 
body by to give you mind. Leave that maybe. We need it mo’ than Gran’ 
fool snake be. Zombi. 

Mammy [casting fearful glances at the Mammy [screaming, then moaning]: 
cage|: Marie, chére, don’ yo’ talk dat Hush dat, I tell yo’. He gwine strike 
way. Tek care, fer Gawd’s sake, he ha’m yo’ dead, en me wid yo’. Don’t you 
yo’. lissen to her, Gran’ Zombi. It ain’ her 
Marie: Mammy, how many time I fault, no. It’s her pa wid his sco’nful 
tole yo’ I don’ hol’ wit’ all dat foolish- ways. It’s dat teachin’ he gin her. Oh, 
ness? Wat yo’ think I do those monkey- my Gawd, he ain’ skeered de debble his- 
shine fer? Yo’ think that old snake got _ self, en she des lak him. 
any sense? Pah! It’s me got the sense Marie: Yas, Gran’ Zombi, it’s my pa. 
ter mek those fool nigger give me all they My gran’ pa, so fine and all. He prom- 
money fer doin’ foolishness fer’em. Voo-_ ise to mek the lil’ pickaninny into a lady, 
doo! Spells! They good spells fer ‘cause she look lak his ma. He mek her 
Marie. Buy her new dress, new tignon, a lady, yas! Go ma’y hisself to two- 
hein? Tha’s w’at fer those snake is good, t’ree plantation an’ he don’ know we is 
Mammy. An’ those chicken! It’s shame mo mo’. You got to be my pa, Gran’ 
ter was’e ’em all: be so good fricassee, Zombi, ha-ha-ha! Gi’ me plenty money 
wit’ little garlic and sweet peppers, and fer new dresses, and gold chain, hein? I 
got to was’e ’em on ol’ snake, to get those don’ sing you no songs, lak Mammy learn 
fool nigger’ money. ‘Tha’s the Grand in Jamaica: I pinch yo’ tail, ha-ha-ha! 
Zombi, hein? Da’s w’at I do! 

Mammy [throws herself at Marie’s Mammy: Yo’ kill me, Marie, yo’ kill 
legs, which she clutches, beating her with me! He gwine kill us bofe! It ain’ 
a feeble fist]: Ferme to bouch’, t’entends? me, Gran’ Zombi, it ain’ me! It’s her, 
Zut, bon Dieu! You bad girl! You _ it’s her, it’s her, said it! 
wan’ kill us bofe? He gwine gi’ us de Marie [laughing lightly]: Yas, it’s 
yaller fever, or dose pox, my-Gawd-my- me, Gran’ Zombi. [Picking up knife of 
Gawd-my-Gawd! Gran’ Zombi, don’ you _ sacrifice.] Yo’ be good, er I kill yo’ firs’. 
lissen ! They got plen’y mo’ Gran’ Zombi in de 
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woods w’ere yo’ come f’om. [She bran- 
dishes the dagger lightly before the cage, 
while the old woman rocks, inarticulate 
with fear. Marie holds the knife high, 
as though to strike: her eyes focus on the 
snake, and laughter leaves them. Her 
look is enigmatic. With a sudden move- 
ment, she throws the dagger down, and 
shrugs|: I go fix that gombo, hein? 

[4 low knock sounds. Marie falls to 
the floor beside her mother, rocking to 
and fro with trance-like gaze. Buck en- 
ters cautiously. He is a tall burly Negro. 
He looks at Marie fearfully and takes 
only one step into the room. He waits 
while Marie, her eyes half-closed, chants 
a Voodoo song.]| 

Buck [in hushed voice|: Marie! 
Honey! Cain’t yo’ come outen yo’ 
trance yet? Dat spell stay on you too 
long, you get yo’self a was’ein’ fever, lak 
dat ole woman out on Bayou des Alle- 
mands. She ain’ never come out o’ it, en 
she pass, jes’ lak dat, still a-moanin’, en 
a-foamin’, en her eyes rollin’. [Anx- 
iously} Marie! Yo’ heah me? 

Maris [looking about her as though 
with difficulty}: Ya-as, Gran’ Zombi. 
Ya-as. Who dat speak to me? Yo’, Buck? 
W’at you come back here fer, callin’ me 
outa my spell? Gran’ Zombi talkin’ to 
me tellin’ me things I wan’ to know. An’ 
you come breakin’ in, breakin’ it up. W’at 
you mean, comin’ in lak dat? Yo’ got 
no fear o’ the Gran’ Zombi? 

Buck: Yo’ know I is, Marie, yo’ know 
[ is. Don’ take on lak dat, honey. 

Marie: W’at yo’ come here fer, then, 
w at yo’ come here fer, an’ break in on the 
talk o’ the Gran’ Zombi, lak he nothin’ 
more nor you is. He goin’ get yo’ fo’ 
that. He gonna put a spell on yo’ cot- 
ton, an’ yo’ mule gonna die, yo’ so proud 
on. 

Buck [flinching]: Don’ let him do 
dat, Marie, honey. Don’ let him do dat. 
Yo’ know dey ain’ nuthin’ could ’a 
drawed me back hyah ’ceptin’ a sight o’ 
you, honey. Ain’ nigger in de crowd ’ud 
come back hyah de evenin’ o’ a spell 


dance. 

Marie: I know de Gran’ Zombi gonna 
lay yo’ low, breakin’ in on his talk lak 
yo done. 

Buck: Don’ let him get mad wid me, 
honey: yo’ tell him. Yo’ tell how ’tis. 


Manrie: It ain’ no study o’ mine. Yo’ 
fix it up wid him yo’ own self. I got 
to go get some stove wood. [She picks 


up carcasses of chickens, gives sidelong 
glance at her mother, and says|: Stove- 
wood, hein, Mammy? 

[Exit, laughing. Mammy crumples to 
the floor again.] 

Mammy [rousing herself|: Why ’ont 
yo’ come in and tek a chair? Dey’s mo’ 
res’ in settin’, w’en standin’ ain’ bringin’ 
no money. 

Buck: Yas’m, da’s right. Da’s sho 
right. But ain’ no use rilin’ de Gran’ 
Zombi. Marie say he mad wid me. Him 
mad, bes’ stay wha’h I is. 

Mammy: Reckon mebbe da’s right. 

Buck: Yeah. Bes’ stay wha’h I is, 
Mammy. I ain’ skeered o’ no niggers: | 
kill plenny o’ ’em hyah an’ dah, you 
knows dat; but things dat come at yo’, ez 
yo’ cain’ see neider hyah, das diff’ent. De 
Gran’ Zombi, he diff’ent. Ain’ lak er- 
nudder nigger: de Gran’ Zombi lak Mi’so 
A’istide, on’y mo’ so. I fools wid mah 
own kin’ an’ mah kin’ wid me. I stan’ 
wha’h I is, ef he mad wid me. 

Mammy [with cautious glance at the 
cage]: Look lak he don’ hyah yo’ nohow. 
He cain’ be so mad: he sleepin’ lak a 
baby. Howcome yo’ stay so late lak dis? 
Yo’ allus tells Marie yo’ gotta go back so 
pow ful early. Yo’ come on yo’ mule? 

Buck: No, ma’am. Dey got a gang 
o’ us down by de bridge on de bayou. 
Mi’so A’istide got us fixin’ de bridge. He 
say high watah comin’ en it ain’ so strong 
lak it oughta be. We all come off fer de 
spell-dance, I reckon dey back by now. 
But I come ter see Marie. Mammy, yo’ 
got ter tell me,—wha’s come ter Marie? 

Mammy: How yo’ mean, Buck? Ain’ 
nuthin’ come ter Marie. 


Buck: Looka hyah, Mammy. 


I ain’ 
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hyah fer no foolin’. Yo’ knows w’at I 
means. But yo’ don’t knows all I means. 
Marie bin hyah to-day, dah to-mo’ow, 
since she bawn. She come to me lak a 
bird w’en we’s chilluns; n’en she go to 
Gran’ Coteau to school, w’en she come 
back, she cain’ see me no mo’. Well, en 
good. Da’s de white in her, en’ I stan’ 
back. She do de white ladies’ hair fer 
’em, an’ she ac’ lak ’em. She wear high- 
heel shoes lak ’em, an’ she grin’ ’em into 
me wit’ her sco’nful ways. An’ I stan’ 
back, an’ I’se glad w’en Mi’so A’istide 
tek me to Pointe Coupée, so I don’ see 
Marie. An’ come I get dah, I crazy fer 
de sight o’ her, wid her laughin’, an’ her 
meanness, an’ her yaller face. I stay dah 
fer two grindin’s, an’ w’en I come back 
hyah, w’at I fin’? Is I come fer Marie, 
w’en I crazy fer her? 

Mammy: No, Buck, no, Buck. She 
sont me. I gone fuh yo’ myself. But 
don’t tek on so, Buck. Be steady in yo’ 
ways, Buck. De steady pirogue stay right 
side up,—’member dat. 

Buck: I ain’ takin’ on, Mammy. 
Leastways, I ain’ yet. But I got to 
fin’ some’p’in’. She come for me, she 
did. She sont you. She flung herself 
at me, you seen it, yo’ own self. No mo’ 
sco’nful ways. She ain’ wiite girl no 
mo’,—she nigger wit’ de bes,’ an’ pas’ de 
bes’. Bress Gawd, dey ain’ none lak 
her, her wild ways, an’ her lubbin’ lak 
de debble hisself. 

Mammy [mildly]: She sho’ set sto’ 
by yo’. 

Buck: Sto’ by me? Sto’ by me? 
An’ w’at about me fuh her? W’en I 
come back an’ fin’ her tooken up wid 
Gran’ Zombi, an’ de odder niggers 
skeered o’ her, skeered to come nigh 
her. Her pretty face, an’ her fine ways, 
her projeckin’, an’ callin’,—an’ still dey 
don’ come nigh her, ’count o’ Gran’ 
Zombi. I come, ain’ I? I skeered ez 
dey is o’ Gran’ Zombi, but I walk wid 
de debble hisself, come Marie on de 
yuther side o’ him. 


Mammny: I seed dat. I knowed dat. 


Yo’ got a heart in yo’ lak a bull, Buck, 
bravin’ de Gran’ Zombi lak dat. 

Buck: I got a heart in me, an’ I got 
it still, and lak a bull it is. It’s a-roar- 
in’ now, an’ it’s a-rippin’, an’ w’at’s mo’, 
it ain’ nevah gonna be still, tell I fin’ 
w’at I come fer. W’at’s come ter Marie? 

Mammy: I don’ know wi’at yo’ say- 
in’, Buck. W’at’s come ter Marie? 

Buck: Yo’ knows w’at I’s sayin’, 
Mammy, good ez I does. Wi'at’s come 
ter Marie? She put me off, an’ she flout 
me, an’ she don’ see me no mo’. Can 
yo say corntrary to dat, Mammy? 


Mammy: Naw, dat I cain’. Fo’ 
Gawd, Buck, I cain’. An’ I cain’ say 
howcome. 


Buck [glaring down at her as she sinks 
to the floor]: Yo’ cain’t, cain’t yo’, 
Mammy? Yo’ cain’? Yas, yo’ could, ef 
yo’ would. An’ ef yo’ won’t, I'll do it fo’ 
yo’. It’s ’cuz M’so Henri back f’om Pa’is. 
Das howcome it is. She think I ain’ know 
how it bin wid ’em befo’, an’ he take her 
up, an’ he fling her down. I wasn’ dah, 
den. Buck wasn’ dah. But I’se hyah 
now. I pick her up wha’h he fling her. 
I pick her up, an’ I gonna keep her, ef | 
got to grab that lyin’ little snake neck o’ 
hers in my hands. 

Mammy [wailing]: Yo’ skeer me, 
Buck. Don’ take on lak dat. Yo’ know 
yo’ ain’ gonna get nowha’h wid Marie by 
takin’ on. ’ 

Buck [calming himself|: Yas, I gonna 
go easy wid her at de firs’. An’ ef she 
don’ say some’p’n sof’ to me, ef she don’ 
come to me lak she did . . . [He gives 
an ugly laugh.| But I goin’ easy at de 
firs’. [He goes back and leans against the 
door-post, rubbing his big hands. Marie 
comes in. She glances at him indiffer- 
ently}. 

Marie: You still hyah? Yo’ better 
clear out. Gran’ Zombi mad wit’ yo’. 

Buck: Look hyah, honey: hyah’s fo’ 
bits. Fo’ bits Mi’so A’istide gi’ me fer 
drivin’ him dis evenin’. Yo’ give dat to 
Gran’ Zombi, hein? 

Marie: Tha’s all Mi’so A’istide gi’ 
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yo’? Tha’s all he give yo? 

Buck: G’wan, Marie: yo’ ha’d on 
Mi’so A’istide. He ain’ got so much 
money lak he useter. He have a free han’ 
in de ole days. High watah an’ all ain’ 
take all Mi’so A’istide got, he got so 
much. Dey’s quality an’ quality dey stays, 
an’ dey got mo’ money’n mos’ anybody 
’roun’ dese parts,—till Mi’so Henri go to 
Pa’is, an’ fling it all away. 

Marie: Mi’so Henri! Mi’so Henri, 
hein? W’at yo’ know ’bout Mi’so Henri 
an’ flingin’ money, hein? 

Buck: Yo’ ast me ’bout Mi’so A’istide 
an’ I tell yo’ why he gin’ me fo’ bits an’ 
no mo’ lak he useter w’en I drive him. 
W’at yo’ takin’ on so fo’? Useter be, I 
could ’a said a heap mo’n dat, an’ yo’ ain’ 
take on. Ev’ything I say dem days soun’ 
mighty sweet to yo’? Now I cain’ say 
nuthin’ right, look like. W’at fo’ yo’ treat 
yo’ Buck lak dat, honey? 

Marie: My Buck! My Buck! Mighty 
fine Buck, come breakin’ in jes’ w’en 
Gran’ Zombi tell me how I gon’ fin’ 


money to buy me new year-bobs. Tha’s 
how he’s my Buck. 
Buck: Looka hyah, Marie. I gonna 


gi’ yo’ new year-bobs my own self jes’ 
soon ez I gets my crops in. But w’at yo’ 
allus takin’ on agains’ Buck fo’, honey? 
I come back to git yo’, Marie, dis evenin’. 
I goin’ crazy, Marie. I ain’ got no res’ in 
me. Yo’ treat me so sco’nful. I tell you 
I comin’ to get yo’; an’ I come, an’ yo’ 
ain’ dah. How come yo’ treat me lak 
dat? Dey’s playin’, an’ dey’s playin’. But 
I ain’ goin’ to put up wid all dis foolin’ 
no longer, Marie: yo’ hyah me? 

Marie: Yas, I hyah yo’. An’ now yo’ 
hyah me, Buck. I done wit’ foolin’, too. 
Jes’ ’cause I play wit’ yo’, an’ make 
some’p’n over yo’, yo’ think you gonna 
boss me, an’ gi’ me orders? Yo’ think you 
gonna boss me, Buck? Well, you ain’. 
Yo’ ain’ gonna boss Marie Leveau. Yo’ 
can study that, Buck. An’ get out lak you 
come in, on’y mo’ quick. 

Buck: Yo’ bin playin’ wid me, huh? 
Yo’ was playin’ wid me, w’en yo’ sont fo’ 


me dat fus’ time, an’ yo’ took me in de 
big woods, an’ you love’ me lak yo’ learn’ 
f’om de debble hisself? Yo’ playin’ wid 
me, w’en yo’ make me sen’ word to Mi’so 
A’istide I’se sick, so I kin frolic wid you 
all de day? Yo’ playin’ wid me w’en you 
make me sell de bes’ one dem mule Mi’so 
A’istide gi’ me, to buy yo’ a dress? An’ 
w’en yo’ take all de money I save to he’p 
mah ole mammy hole her place, w’en she 
ailin’, an’ it eat her heart out to sell it? 
Yo’ playin’, huh? Yas, yo’ playin’. An’ 
yo wan’ me to tell yo’ why? 

Marie [tauntingly]: Yas, yo’ tell me, 
‘cause I don’ know. Me’n’ Gran’ Zombi, 
we don’ know. You tell us, hein? 

Buck [slowly and calmly]: Yas, 1 
tell yo’. Yo’ pick me up, ’cause Mi’so 
Henri tired o’ playin’ wid yo’. He drop 
yo’, an’ go to France. An’ now he home, 
yo’ studyin’ to catch him back, so he kin 
drop yo’ again. Ain’ das so, Marie? 

Marie: That soun’ pretty good, Buck; 
on’y two-t’ree thing wrong. Mi’so Henri, 
he quit me, yas. He go to France, yas. 
But he come back to ma’y me, tha’s w’at 
for he come back. 

Buck [stares at her a moment, then 
laughs mockingly|: Pah, yo’ ain’ know 
w’at ev ybody know. Yo’ ain’ know 
Mi’so Henri gonna ma’y Mamzelle 
Véronique de St. Amant? Yo’ ain’ know 
dat! 

Marie [rushing at him and pounding 
at his chest]: It’s a lie, it’s a lie, it’s a lie! 
He’s comin’ hyah to-night to see me. Yo’ 
see how yo’ lie? 

Buck [smiling satisfaction]: It’s a lie, 
huh? It’s a lie? Dey get ma’ied come 
Xmas, an’ Phrosine been totin’ bo’quet to 
her ev’y day fom Mi’so Henri. 

Maarie: It’s a lie! It’s all a lie! An’ 
if twas true, I’m done wit’ you’, Buck, 
I’m done wit’ yo’. Yo’ get out o’ hyah 
quick. He goin’ to ma’y me. 

Buck: Get out, huh? He gonna ma’y 
you, huh? I ma’y you ernudder way. 
[He seizes her by the throat, bending her 
back. Mammy screams. Marie catches up 
the knife and stabs at Buck. He catches 
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her wrist and crushes it till the knife falls, 
then says slowly]: Naw, I ain’ gonna kill 
yo, Marie. Yo’ too pretty. Yo’ done 
wid me, huh? Well, I ain’ done wid 
you. [He flings her from him and strides 
out. | 

[Marie rubs her wrist resentfully. 
Then, she laughs contemptuously, relaps- 
ing into smouldering sullenness.] 

Mammy: Yo’ better pay min’, Marie, 
honey. Yo’ got ter rile some’p’n, leave 
de rattlesnake be. Yo’ rile Buck to-night. 
He ain’ one to be rile’. 

Marie: Buck! Pah! Mammy, Buck 
won’t ha’m me. Buck couldn’t ha’m me. 

Mammy: Couldn’t ha’am yo’? 
Wouldn’t ha’m yo’? Yo’ blin’. Buck’s 
a man to go his way, an’ de big swamp 
and de deep river won’ stop him. Why 
fo’ he cain’ ha’am yo’? 

Marie: Why? Why, Mammy? ’Cause 
he crazy mad about me. That’s why. 
An’ agin ’cause he skeered o’ me, clean 
skeered to death o’ me an’ Gran’ Zombi. 
[With sudden fury.| Puttin’ his lyin’ 
tongue on Mi’so Henri! 

Mammy: Yo’ blin’, Marie. Yo’ ain’ 
nevah been blin’ lak dat befo’. Buck’s a 
strong man, an’ he go to he ends, ain’ 
nuthin’ stop him. He sta’t on a ram- 
page, he go clean to he en’, he go clean 
th’ough his skeeredness an’ clean th’ough 
his lovin’ to w’at he aim at. Marie, I’se 
skeered fo’ yo’, honey. 

Marie: Min’ fo’ yo’self, Mammy: I 
ain’ studyin’. Not studyin’ ’bout Buck, 
nohow. 

Mammy: I’se skeered fo’ yo’, honey. 
I’se skeered fo’ yo’ ev’y way. Yo’ count 
so much on Mi’so Henri. 

Marie: Don’ yo’ name him, Mammy. 
I know Mi’so Henri, ain’ I? Ain’ I 
know him? Ain’ he tole me w’en he 
leave he come back? Ain’ he tole me? 
Ain’ he come? Ain’ he comin’? 

Mammy: Yas, honey; yas, honey. But 
yo was ca’yin’ on might tuhble dat 
evenin’: maybe he outtalk hisself in some 
things tryin’ to ca’m yo’. 

Marie: Ferme to bouch’, t’entends? 


[She strides threateningly to Mammy, 
then shrugs and flings from the room.] 
[4 knock. Mammy opens the door. 
Henri enters. He has black hair and eyes, 
is tall, lean-faced and elegant, with an 
easy smile and an assurance that is slightly 
contemptuous. He taps Mammy on the 
shoulder with condescending affection. | 

Henri: Eh, la vielle! Comment va, 
hein? 

Mammy: [taking his hat and placing 
a chair ceremoniously|: Mo pas bien, 
Mi’so Henri. Comment vous yé? 

HENRI [laughing]: Comment vous yé! 
On my word, it’s good to hear gombo 
again. I’d clean forgot it. I’m excellent, 
Mammy, the best. But what can trouble 
you, that you are pas bien? 

Mammy: I bin had de slow fevah, 
Mi’so Henri, ’bout plantin’ time, suh, an’ 
look lak it don’ wan’ leave me. Das how 
tis, suh: sickness come on a hoss, an’ go 
’way on foot, suh. 

HENRI: That’s right, Mammy, it does. 
But you are good for a long while yet, I 
hope. How is Marie? 

Mammy: Comme-ci, comme-ca, Mi’so 
Henri. 

Henri: Ah, you are as indefinite as a 
diplomat, Mammy. She still holds with 
these Voodoo tricks, I see. I do not like 
that. Is she more settled? Calmer? 

Mammy: Nah, suh, I cain’ say she is, 
suh. Nah, suh, it’s de yuther way ’roun’, 
suh. She take on a heap. Go easy wid 
her, Mi’so Henri, suh. Go easy wid her, 
please, suh: it take a quiet han’ on a wil’ 
hoss, suh. Please go easy wid her, suh, 
an’ it bes’ fo’ ev’ybody. 

Henri: I shall, Mammy: be sure of it. 
But where is Marie? [The door is flung 
open and Marie stands there, in a white 
gown with the tight bodice and billowy 
skirt of the period, which gives a purity 
to the lines of her face, at the same time 
accentuating her coloring. She has a 
white rose in her hair. She speaks care- 
fully.] 

Marie: Me voici! You keep me wait- 
ing, Mi’so Henri. 
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HENRI: [with a show of gallantry, 
somewhat ironically |: Mademoiselle! [He 
looks at her with half-unwilling admira- 
tion]: You are exquisite, truly, a picture 
for a court. And where did you find so 
charming a costume, Mademoiselle? 

Marie [with a pout only half play- 
ful]: You ask your question from so far, 
Mi’so Henri: I cannot hear you. 

Henri: You witch! As full of tricks as 
ever. [He crushes her impetuously in his 
arms; but instantly releases her, steps 
back and stands away.) How is that? 

-Is that better? 

Marie [moving swiftly to him, presses 
her head passionately against his breast]: 
Ah, Mi’so Henri. This is good. This 
is good. You have been so long, so long. 

Henri: A whole year, Marie. 

Marie: A whole year since you have 
kissed Marie. And still we live. 

Henri: Live, and look well. Even 
look radiant and lovely. That proves you 
do very well without me, since you look 
so well and happy when I have been gone 
for a year. 

Marie: It is because you have come 
back. Ah, kiss me, Mi’so Henri, a long 
kiss, a good kiss. You love me? You 
have missed me? 

Henri: Can anyone who has known 
you not miss you? It is like silence after 
trumpets. 

Marie: Ah, and for me. For me. I 
have ached for you, Mi’so Henri. It has 
hurt me like a pain. Kiss me, Mi’so 
Henri. [He kisses her violently. Ecstat- 
ically]: Nothing has changed! 

Henri [laughing, with an effort]: 
Your gown! That is a change, indeed! 
Stand there where I can see you. Gad, 
it’s truly superb: one would swear that 
you were about to be a nun, Marie, but 
for your eyes and lips. 

Marie: It is for you. You have said 
I should wear such a gown and I would 
look like a convent girl, as I was that 
little while. 

Henri: Yes, that little while, when I 
thought you were to be a saint, and only 


looked at you in the Chapel with such 
thoughts. Until you followed me that 
day at Gran’ Coteau, in the trees, and I 
found you were a divine little sinner, in- 
stead. I was wrong, Marie: you should 
not wear white. It is lovely, but it is not 
you. You are a scarlet trumpet vine, a 
nun of the order of Gran’ Zombi. 

Marte: What you like, so I am always 
with you, Mi’so Henri. 

Henri: Always? That is long. You 
say it without thinking. 

Marie: You have said it to me. 

HENRI: It is so easy to say, that one 
says it. As you have. 

Marie [looking down at him, tensely]: 
And when we are married? 

Henri: Married? Marie, you know 
the law does not allow it. 

Marie: So it does not, here. So it 
would not when you left. But you said 
it. You swore it. You swore it before 
the Gran’ Zombi. You can take me to 
France, as you said. As you swore, Mi’so 
Henri. 

HENRI: Marie, a moment! Listen to 
me calmly. To-night I have come here 
to talk freely to you. And you must be 
calm. It was by your wildness that you 
have made me say things I did not mean, 
trying to calm you. 

Marie: What is it that you did not 
mean? You did not mean you loved me? 

Henri: That kind of love, the kind 
you give. You have been wonderful. 
Look. For my thanks, I have brought 
this from London for you. [He holds 
out a finely embroidered silk bag, and 
takes from it a gold chain, showing at the 
same time a roll of bank-notes in the bag. 
He puts the chain on her neck.| 1 came 
to bring you this to-night. 

Marie [tosses the bag on the floor]: 
And w’at do you bring me wit’ it? You 
bring your love wit’ it? You bring your- 
self wit’ it? No. You don’t answer me. 
I see. I know. I tell you. You bring 
this to hol’ my eyes while you steal away 
an’ ma’y Mamzelle Véronique. I don’t 
look at it. I don’t wan’ it. I look at 
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you. I wan’ yo’, Mi’so Henri. 

Henri: Someone has told you—. You 
have heard—. Ah, well you had to 
know. 

Marie: It cannot be, Mi’so Henri. 
Tell me it is not true. 

HENRI: Yes, it is true, Marie: I am to 
be married. 

Marie: O, Mi’so Henri, you kill me. 
An’ you stan’ there, like that! You goin’ 
to be married?—Well, it got to be. 
Something tole me inside that it was not 
for me. But you come back to me jus’ 
the same, Mi’so Henri? You come back 
just like you did? Wat I care, marry 
or not marry? You come back to me, 
Mi’so Henri? 

Henri: Marie, I wish you did not care 
at all. Jove, I feel like a brute. I 
thought you would have forgot me. No, 
I must not come back. I care, too, more 
than you would believe, more than I 
knew. You have meant much to me. But 
it must end now. 

Marie: Have meant much to you? I 
mean nothing to you now, then? You 
were cold to me, when you kiss’ me as 
you have? 

Henri: No, no, no, Marie. You 
mean much to me still: you will always. 
But we must part. I shall remember you 
always. 

Maarie: It is a long time! You ’ave 
said that word before. . . . You cannot 
go, Mi’so Henri. Look at me. Kiss me. 

Henri [clasps her for a moment, then 
puts her from him]: No, Marie, I must 
not. I must not, and I will not. I have 
been too weak already. It is not to be. 
Never again. 

Marie: Don’ say it! Don’ say it! 
Never again! It got to be! It mus’ be. 
You promise’ me... . 

Henri: You made me promise, Marie! 
I shouldn’t have. And you knew it was 
impossible. 

Marie: You tell me that now? Me, 
who been waitin’ fo’ you, an’ dressin’ fo’ 
yo, an’ livin’ fo’ yo’? You wanna 
leave, an’ nevah come back? Nevah see 


meno mo’? No,no,no. You have say-ed 
you love me always. I gonna hol’ yo’ 
wid my two arms aroun’ yo’ neck. I 
gonna hol’ yo’ so yo’ cain’ go. I will not 
let you go. I, I, 1, Marie Leveau, I will 
not let you. I hol’ you lak this wit’ my 
two arms, lak you say, always, always. 
An’ I know w’at it mean’ w’en [ say it. 
You cain’ go, you cain’ go, you cain’ go! 

[He strides to the door, dragging her 
with him. She falls, clinging to his legs. 
As he goes through the door, she rises and 
runs after him screaming, “No, no, no, 
no, no!” He re-enters, carrying her in 
his arms; he puts her into a chair, dis- 
engaging her clinging hands. | 

Henri [harshly|: This is too much, 
Marie. The workmen at the bridge will 
think I am beating you. You've got to 
be quiet. I regret it all deeply, but it 
has to be. Good-bye. [He goes out.] 

Marie [screaming]: Take yo’ regrets! 
Take yo’self. Go, go, go! I gi’ yo’ my 
regrets: take them, too. I gi’ yo’ more, 
more, more! I gi’ yo’ curses, an’ spells, 
an’ evil eye! [Looks around in helpless 
rage.| Gran’ Zombi, curse him. Don’ 
let him go to her. Strike him dead, you 
Gran’ Zombi. [Beside herself, she starts 
gathering the cords and feathers, takes 
up one of the small images, muttering, 
“Mi’so Henri, Mi’so Henri, Mi’so 
Henri,”—thrusting at it with a pin, as 
she does so, then twisting a cord about 
it, muttering feverishly, and screaming at 
intervals, “It mus’ be, hein? It mus’ 
be, Mi’so Henri, Mi’so Henri.” 

[Mammy comes out cautiously. She 
takes the silk bag and examines its con- 
tents, watching Marie furtively; then 
hides it in her apron. | 

Mammy [gently]: W’at yo’ doin’, 
Marie? 

Marie [flings the charm in the direc- 
tion taken by Henri]: Foolishness! All 
foolishness! A spell to strike him dead 
befo’ he reach’ her. W’y don’ yo’ make 
it work, yo’, vo’ Gran’ Zombi? [Strides 
up and down.| Ha-ha-ha! Yo’ wo’k 
fo’ de odders, no wo’k fo’ me. He leave 
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me! He flout me! He fling me away! 
[She tears the rose from her hair and the 
chain from her neck. | 

[ Meanwhile, a murmuring is heard out- 
side, swelling louder. A group of negroes 
enter, carrying the limp form of Henri. 
All are excited, talking at once in hushed, 
agitated tones. They lay him on the floor. 

Marie looks, screams and throws her- 
self on the still form. Negroes bend over 
him, get water, loosen his collar. One 
feels his heart, and shakes his head. The 
voices are hushed. | 

One Necro: Ain’ no use: he dead 
a’ ready. 

[Excited murmurs: “My Gawd!” 
‘““‘Lawd save us!” “Bress Jesus!” “Lawd- 
a-mussy!”” “Amen.” Then, through a 
continued chorus of exclamations and 
moanings |: 

Ist Necro: Fell clean th’ough. Some- 
un put de light in de wrong place. 


2nv Necro: Look lak he got hit on 
de head. 

3rpD NEGRO: Mus’ be wh’ah he hit 
w’en he fall. 

Ist Necro: Look lak he had a spell 
on him. 

2np Necro: Sho’ look lak he had a 
spell on him. 

[They begin to look at Marie Leveau. 
She catches their words, and raises her 
head, suddenly quiet. She looks around 
in bewilderment, and her eyes fix on the 
cage of the snake, which she regards with 
horror, and fascination, and growing awe. 
She looks down at Miso Henri, slowly 
draws away from him; then, in a quick, 
writhing movement, she turns toward the 
cage, and says, in a clear, low, even voice]: 

Marie: Gran’ Zombi! Devil! 

[She remains kneeling, with eyes fixed 
on the cage. The face of Buck appears 
at the window, as the curtain falls.] 
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THE THEATRE IN CURRENT 
PRINT 


GOOD deal of what is most interesting in modern writing 

on the theatre does not flow into the usual channels,—the 

dramatic columns of the newspapers, the shelves of dra- 
matic scholarship. A random reading of books and magazines that 
might have been on any table this month, biographies, essays, and 
prefaces, might have turned up the following variety: 

Robert E. Sherwood, author of The Road to Rome, in his own 
preface to the printed version of his comedy, The Queen’s Husband 
(Scribners), argues that as both our authors and the critics whose 
praise they hope to win are usually newspaper men, we have de- 
veloped a literature written almost exclusively by journalists, who 
feel they must always “get down to cases”, who are literalists, so- 
phisticated, iconoclasts and professionally hard-boiled. 


As a result of the dominance of this journalistic tradition, 
we have developed a literature that is hemmed in on all 
sides by city desks—a literature that is not literature but 
“copy”, dedicated to a muse who wears a green eye-shade, 
wields a pencil and asks, in a cold, contemptuous tone, 
“Have you verified this?” Artists don’t flourish in news- 
paper offices, so the American writer is ashamed and 
mortified if anyone inadvertently applies the term artist 
to him. To say that he is a competent reporter is to 
compliment him highly. . . . In the theatre, we have 
set up Ibsen and Tchekov as models of tragedy, and 
Shaw as the model of comedy. We have neglected to 
notice that the tragedies of Ibsen and Tchekov are high 
tragedies because they came from the intense, aching 
sympathy of artists, rather than from the cool, calculated 
scorn of reporters. We think of Shaw as one who possesses 
“a colossal brain and no heart”, basing our belief on the ob- 
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servation that Shaw has eliminated that form of hokum 
known as “love interest” from his plays; we have failed to 
notice the obvious fact that Shaw won’t permit his heroes 
to marry his heroines because he is so passionately in love 
with them himself. . . . The object of the low-down is to 
destroy illusions, by exposing the hokum from which illu- 
sions arise. Well, that’s splendid—but it ought to be ob- 
vious that any wholesale slaughter of illusions would be 
disastrous to the theatre, which survives solely because of its 
ability to create and sustain the illusion of reality. The 
theatre is no place for the hard-boiled writer who is inter- 
ested primarily in exposing something or other. . . . To be 
able to write a play, for performance in the theatre, a man 
must be sensitive, imaginative, naive, gullible, passionate; he 
must be something of an imbecile, something of a poet, some- 
thing of a liar, something of a damn fool. He must be a 
chaser of wild geese, as well as of wild ducks. He must be 
prepared to make a public spectacle of himself. He must 
be independent and brave, and sure of himself and the im- 
portance of his work because if he isn’t, he will never sur- 
vive the scorching blasts of derision that will probably greet 
his first efforts. 


Under the title of The Movies Commit Suicide, Gilbert Seldes, 
critic for The Dia! and author of The Seven Lively Arts and The 
Stammering Century, discusses in the November issue of Harper’s 
the limitations and possibilities of the “Talkies” which threaten to 
revolutionize both Hollywood and Broadway. 


The difficulty in persuading most directors that they face 
a new problem in the talking movie is due to the fact that 
they have not yet solved the principles of the silent movie. 
Above all, they have not shown any awareness of the fact that 
the motion picture expresses itself in motion, that movement 
and change of pace and gesture and pantomime are their nat- 
ural materials. Only a few of them have shown any knowl- 
edge of light and shade and of masses. Almost all of them 
have considered those movies best which were the most accu- 
rate transcription of actuality. The moving picture, itself an 
instrument which transposes reality and is capable of record- 
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ing everything fantastic, has not been used by imaginative 
men. Speech adds another element of realism and weighs 
down the balance in favor of the movies’ weakness. At the 
same time, the moment a character begins to speak from the 
screen his bodily unreality becomes marked—at least until 
one becomes accustomed to it. So far, the directors have 
been enchanted with this novelty and have repeatedly inter- 
rupted the lines of movement in order to let a character 
speak and have concentrated the attention on the speaker 
by semi-close-ups which completely destroy all sense of ac- 
tion and of movement. I am told that this is entirely un- 
necessary, and that actors can move freely about the stage, 
backward and forward, with perfect registration of their 
voices. This would mean that in a good movie movement 
need not be broken by speech. Nevertheless, it would be 
a nice question for a director to determine his emphasis, 
because if you have to watch a line of movement and listen 
to a line of speech, one is very likely to interrupt the other. 
The talking picture in the next few years is very likely to 
use such material as will exploit its novelty. 


Concluding his autobiography in the Saturday Evening Post for 
November 3, Eddie Cantor reveals the secret formula by which 
musical comedies are made: 


The birth of a good musical comedy is like the old alche- 
mist’s efforts to produce gold. He would throw a multi- 
tude of elements into his caldron, copper and lead, iron and 
sand, acids and stones, churn them into a molten mass with 
rods, bellows and flames, and in the end he either had a 
pretty mixture that was nothing at all or, if gold did ap- 
pear, he could never tell which of the countless things he 
had tried caused it or how to repeat the process exactly. That 
is the show business, and particularly musical comedy. 

It is true, we are guided by some simple basic rules, but 
the factors that go into the construction of the musical play 
are so numerous and often accidental that even those who 
watch its development most closely and know every step of 
the way are always surprised at the finished product—some- 
times not agreeably. And it isn’t necessarily one thing, like 
a song or a Setting or a situation. It is that intangible some- 
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Jo Milelziner’s design for a cabaret scene in 
Townsend Martin’s 4 Most Immoral Lady, a play 
about sophisticated New Yorkers on a Parisian holi- 
day. A stage tilted down and away from the 
audience lends a topsy-turvy touch. So do the 
shadows that dance off the table tops. 
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Poverty Is No Crime, Cornish School. 


THE TRIBUTARY THEATRE 


NE of the more obvious values of the experimental theatres—at least of 

the best of them—is that they can dilate the region of the theatre in a 

way impossible to the large commercial playhouses. ‘The little theatres 
are free from conventions of time and form and space; a play for them may be 
as short or as long as it naturally is, as new or as old, as commonplace or 
as fantastic, without offending any important prejudices: the commercial theatres 
are bound by that most stringent convention of all, the necessity to please the 
taste of an audience of 100,000 if they are to make their productions pay. For 
this reason an organization like the Cornish School of the Theatre in Seattle 
where the students are trained to dance and sing as well as act can present such 
a play as Poverty Is No Crime, by Alexander Ostrovski, with something of the 
real folk quality which has made it for so long a favorite at home. ‘The com- 
edy, like most of Ostrovski’s, is a typical Russian folk drama, of the merchant 
class, slight in plot but so varied in its demands on the versatility of its 


players that the western stage rarely attempts it. The group of Russian 
players headed by Germanova who stopped in London recently on their way 
to South America gave a brilliant production of the piece. With Ellen Van 


Volkenburg, dean of the Cornish School of the Theatre, as director, Edgar 
Bohlman of New York as the designer of the settings and costumes and the 
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The Dark Mirror, Lenox Hill Players. 


members of William Sutherland’s class in stage design at the school to execute 
them, the Seattle production filled the art theatre for three week-end 
performances. 

A classic of distinctly another type to which the smaller theatres have re- 
opened the doors during the past few years is The Little Clay Cart, “Attributed 
to King Shudraka and translated out of the Hindu by Arthur William Ryder”, 
according to the program note of the Goodman Memorial Theatre in Chicago. 
This is the fifth century play with which some years ago the Neighborhood 
Playhouse brought to perfection their fine style of production and put to use 
all their skill in acting and direction. ‘The production in Chicago, directed by 
Cloyd Head, was as frankly conventionalized as the play itself, and as varied, 
so that it should achieve that rare thing in the legitimate theatre, a produc- 
tion of lyric beauty that is uproariously funny, in which the beauty and the 
humor are thoroughly blended. Leslie Marzolf designed the settings. And the 
lighting, directed by Arvid Crandall, utilizing every resource of the most com- 
plete lighting equipment in the country, aided in what has been called the 
most unqualified success yet achieved by the Goodman Memorial. Cloyd Head’s 
direction was praised by every Chicago critic. This was his first appearance 
in the role of director and, since good directors are rare, especially good directors 
of the stylized drama, there is a hope that Mr. Head will continue in a role 
so satisfactorily begun. 

Shortly after the Chicago performance The Little Clay Cart moved to 
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The Little Clay Cart, Goodman Memorial Theatre. 


Milwaukee, where it was equally at home when presented in the new theatre 
a one-time little mission church—of the Wisconsin Players under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Laura Sherry. It is now probably started on a long and successful 
career as a little theatre production. 

At the other extreme from productions like The Little Clay Cart and Poverty 
Is No Crime are experimental productions by young playwrights, producers and 
designers, such as The Dark Mirror, by Irving Stone, recently produced by the 
Lenox Hill Players under the direction of Adele Nathan. The experimental 
production of such a play does its full share if it adds one new note to our 
theatre record. For example, the modernist designs of Walter Walden of which 
the setting of the 1940 scene is reproduced (page 67) from a drawing by Blyde 
Criswell. 
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thing called clicking. If a show doesn’t click it’s not there. 
Sometimes even the story doesn’t count. I have seen a 
manuscript on the strength of which a manager launched the 
most elaborate production, but when he finally presented it 
not a single line or idea of the original manuscript remained, 
and the show was a hit. 


In the course of Emil Ludwig’s stout but fascinating biography 
of Goethe (Putnam) there is, inevitably, much that bears both 
directly and indirectly upon the theatre, a portrait of Schiller, a 
description of the literary background and tracing of the major ten- 
dencies of the time, an introduction, written as a letter to George 
Bernard Shaw, in which he notes, for the first time, many similari- 
ties between Goethe and Shaw. He tightens his parallel by saying, 
“T see” (in Goethe and Shaw) “two fearless spirits who have always 
prized the idea above aesthetics, and the truth above the idea; two 
great realists in life, because both were idealists in thought, were 
innovators and critics; two masters of ethics, two preceptors.” 
Here is his portrait of Goethe as theatre manager at Wiemar: 








A few years after his return, Goethe’s duties had been 
augmented by the management of the theatre, but in the 
early days he felt no real interest in it, nor it in him. 
It was not until Schiller took a hand that the work be- 
came a vital question. Did this task suit Goethe? Many of 
his characteristics, much of his training, were of the right 
sort for that sphere. His thoroughness protected him, and 
protected the theatre, from the dangers of a visionary di- 
rector; he reformed the finances, appointed box-office keep- 
ers and limelight-men for tours in the provinces, set up a 
regular system of free passes, and was always courteous when 
personally importuned for stalls. . . . He turned his knowl- 
edge of the world to good account in selecting his company 
by manner and appearance, and his connoisseurship inclined 
him to historical productions. He commanded such respect 
that at rehearsals his word was law, and when an actor 
grumbled at having to take a small part, Goethe disarmed 


him by threatening to act the character himself. . . . Other 
characteristics were not so propitious. Goethe’s systematic 
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method of work was here confronted by the business which 
of all businesses is least amenable to system; and he was 
ever and always at the mercy of his period and his public. 
. . . On the whole, he was unimaginative in his manage- 
ment, and that as it were of set purpose. He was a poet who 
never had been stage-struck, even in his youth, and as an 
amateur actor his appearances had been more in the nature 
of social events than anything else. Now even the slight 
fancy for the footlights which had coloured the original ver- 
sion of Wilhelm Meister had been left far behind. The 
one thing which might have been expected to attract him— 
the staging of his own dramatic works—he had long ab- 
jured. “I have written in opposition to the stage,” he said 
of his plays. . . . His duties were endless. Goethe himself 
engaged every actor, chose every play, rehearsed the whole 
repertory, wrote prologues, supplied translations, made alter- 
ations, controlled the box-office and the policing, personally 
produced many pieces, built a summer-theatre in Lauch- 
stadt. 

Twice, within the past few weeks, important dramatists have 
appraised the work of important fellow-craftsmen by writing pref- 
aces to their printed plays. Arnold Bennett, master of ceremonies 
to three Plays of Noel Coward (Home Chat, Sirocco and The 
Queen was in the Parlour) which Doubleday, Doran have just 
published, takes up the question of “Why has Noel Coward, with 
such an irresistibly attractive individuality, aroused such lively op- 
position in London?” As his first two reasons, Mr. Bennett gives the 
fact that Mr. Coward writes his plays so quickly, and that he is 
irritatingly young to be so successful. 


The third reason for the opposition to Noel Coward is 
his choice of subjects. It may be fairly said that for the most 
part the Cowardian characters are a sad lot, pert, cynical, 
orgiastic, and sexually vicious. Even in his milder works— 
for instance, Hay Fever—the people behave with an astound- 
ing and fundamental incivility. Nobody can deny that such 
characters are typical of certain strata of London society, and 
Noel Coward has gone to those strata for his material. [ 
have used the word “choice” but loosely. An artist does 
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not in fact choose his material. The material which he em- 
ploys appeals to the creative instinct in him. He accepts it, 
because he must. Futile to tell him that he ought to choose 
other material! In practice he cannot. And he cannot ex- 
plain why he cannot. He may say that he sees life like that, 
and further that life notoriously 1s like that. But the last 
thing desired by large sections of the public is that a play 
should resemble life. They specifically wish for plays that 
do not resemble life. And if a play does resemble life they 
immediately fall on it for not being “nice”. They demand 
from playwrights a consistent policy of Hush-hush—let’s 
pretend. A scene such as the second act of Failen Angels, 
in which two well-dressed young women gradually get drunk 
and more drunk and still more drunk, until they are com- 
pletely drunk, infuriates them. They call it an “outrage on 
womanhood”, despite the inescapable fact that young women 
in various stages of drunkenness are not uncommon in gen- 
teel circles where dress counts more than decorum. The sec- 
ond act of Fallen Angels is not a good act, simply because 
it has no dramatic content. But the Hush-hush enthusiasts 
did not attack it on that ground at all. . . . Naturally Noel 
Coward might have avoided opposition, had he not been 
guilty of a further and a graver sin. His youth and his suc- 
cess, his speed and his subjects would have been forgiven; 
but he has refused to be sentimental; and to be unsentimen- 
tal is the unforgivable sin on the fashionable stage. 

















About Ferenc Molnar, Sidney Howard has this to say, in his 
foreword to the printed version of Olympia (Brentano’s) : 


He brings to his plays all the qualities of heart and mind 
that most enchant an audience. His versatility is immense. 
The most continental of living dramatists, he is, also, the 
most universal. He can write about an amusement park in 
Buda Pesth, about the back-stage life of Viennese actors, 
about the glamour of remote Austrian royalty, and attain an 
appeal which overcomes translation into any language. He 
can come as near as any man to giving the theatre what 
it was meant to have. Above all his contemporaries, he is 
the actors’ dramatist because, even in his smallest rdles, he 
gives actors such opportunities as actors dream of. He is 
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preeminently the playwright’s dramatist, for his wayward 
originality rests upon a dramatic skill so unerring that his 
most startling experiment comes off as a perfected and smooth 
accomplishment. 


Thornton Wilder, author of The Cabala and The Bridge of San 
Luis Rey, has recently published (Coward-McCann) a group of 
seventeen three-minute plays under the title of The Angel That 
Troubled the Waters. Explaining how the length of the plays “satis- 
fied my passion for compression,” Mr. Wilder concludes his fore- 
word by discussing their subject-matter. 


Almost all of the plays in this book are religious, but re- 
ligious in that dilute fashion that is a believer’s concession to 
a contemporary standard of good manners. But these four 
(the last four) plant their flag as boldly as they may. It 
is the kind of work that I would most like to do well, in 
spite of the fact that there has seldom been an age in litera- 
ture when such a vein was less welcome and less understood. 
I hope, through many mistakes, to discover the spirit that 
is not unequal to the elevation of the great religious themes, 
yet which does not fall into.a repellent didacticism. Didac- 
ticism is an attempt at the coercion of another’s free mind, 
even though one knows that in these matters beyond logic, 
beauty is the only persuasion. Here the schoolmaster enters. 
He sees all that is fairest in Christian tradition made repug- 
nant to the new generations by reason of the diction in which 
it is expressed. The intermittent sincerity of generations of 
clergymen and teachers have rendered embarrassing and even 
ridiculous all the terms of spiritual life. Nothing succeeds 
in dampening the aspirations of the young to-day—who dares 
use the word “aspiration” without enclosing it, knowingly, in 
quotation-marks?—like the names they hear given to them. 
The revival of religion is almost a matter of rhetoric. 


The Tragic Fallacy, an essay by Joseph Wood Krutch, dramatic 
critic of The Nation and author of a biography of Poe, in the 
Atlantic Monthly for November, points out the exaltation of the 
great tragedies of the Periclean and Elizabethan ages and defines 
the qualities of their greatness). Mr. Krutch contends that “When 
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we move to put a modern masterpiece beside them, when we seek 
to compare them with, let us say, a Ghosts or a Weavers, we shrink 
as from the impulse to commit some folly, and we feel as though we 
were about to superimpose Bowling Green upon the Great Prairies 
in order to ascertain which is the larger”. 


True tragedy, capable of performing its function and of 
purging the soul by reconciling man to his woes, can exist 
only by virtue of a certain pathetic fallacy far more inclusive 
than that to which the name is commonly given. The ro- 
mantics, feeble descendants of the tragic writers, to whom 
they are linked by their effort to see life and nature in 
grandiose terms, loved to imagine that the sea or the sky 
had a way of according itself with their moods, of storming 
when they stormed and smiling when they smiled. But the 
tragic spirit sustains itself by an assumption much more far- 
reaching and no more justified. Man, as it sees him, lives in 
a world which he may not dominate, but which is always 
aware of him. Occupying the exact centre of a universe 
which would have no meaning except for him, and being so 
little below the angels that, if he believes in God, he has no 
hesitation in imagining Him formed as he is formed and 
crowned with a crown like that which he or one of his fel- 
lows wears, he assumes that each of his acts reverberates 
through the universe. His passions are important to him 
because he believes them important throughout all time and 
all space; the very fact that he can sin (no modern can) 
means that this universe is watching his acts; and, though he 
may perish, a God leans out from infinity to strike him 
down. And it is exactly because an Ibsen cannot think of 
a man in any such terms as these that his persons have shrunk 
and his “tragedy” has lost that power which real tragedy al- 
ways has of making that infinitely ambitious creature called 
man content to accept his misery if only he can be made to 
feel great enough and important enough. 
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ITALIAN COMEDY 


The Italian Comedy, by Pierre 
Duchartre. John Day Company; New 
York. Recueil de plusieurs fragments 
des premiéres Comédies Italiennes re- 
présentées en France sous le régne de 
Henry III, by Agne Beijer. Editions 
Duchartre et Van Buggenhoudt: 
Paris. La Commedia dell’ Arte, by 
Constant Mic. Editions de la Pléiade: 
Paris. 


NTEREST in the Commedia dell’ 
| Arte, the greatest of the world’s ac- 

tors’ theatres, is, as M. Duchartre 
says, distinctly a4 la mode today. Nor is it 
strange that it should be, at a time when 
the typically playwrights’ theatre, the 
theatre of the word and the idea, is at 
its dullest. Something far more alive 
than dramatic archaeology is sending 
theatre lovers back to the Italy of the Six- 
teenth Century to find out what gift 
it was that won a power over the artists 
and rulers of the world for the Comedians 
of that day who played at street corners, 
from scenarios designed only for the 
amusement of the people, in the simplest 
of stylized settings. 

“An actor,” says Constant Mic in La 
Commedia dell’ Arte, “must possess a 
great sense of proportion in order that his 
desire to shine before the public should 
not lead him to excess in a theatre where 
there is constant recourse to tricks of man- 
ner, and where the success of a per- 
formance depends entirely on the actor’s 
quality. Yet a great number of the ac- 


tors of the Commedia had this tact and 
this sure good taste. . . . A modern actor 
would be very much astonished if he was 
told that the four comic characters of the 
Commedia dell’ Arte, who wore masks 
which had two slits for eyes and covered 
the face to the chin, were exactly those 
who achieved the greatest success. . 
The mimicry of the face,” Mic says, “‘is 
non-theatrical, visible only to the nearest 
and most expensive places. But the 
mimicry of the body is essentially theatri- 
cal. It is seen by the entire audience and 
by virtue of the scuptural quality it re- 
mains expressive from whatever angle it 
is seen.” 

Finding out how the Comedians 
achieved their art and their success is, of 
course, a task that defies even the most 
devoted scholarship. But discovering 
what they did is fairly easy, because the 
painters and engravers of their day found 
them so endlessly inspiring that there re- 
mains a wealth of iconographic material 
available today in the great museums from 
Rome and Florence to Petrograd, Paris 
and Stockholm, which is just beginning to 
be deciphered by scholars such as the 
authors of these books. 

The first of the three books to appear 
in English is Pierre Duchartre’s The Ital- 
ian Comedy, a thorough and richly illus- 
trated volume translated by Randolph T. 
Weaver, giving the background of the 
Commedia characters and the evolution in 
costume, make-up, and type which they 
went through at different times and in 
different countries. The scenarios they 
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30 O labellechanfon, Pantalon chantons bien, Accordons nous tous trois, fi bien & proprement 
Si voulezefgayer voftre maiftrefle belle, Que puiffions! endormirau doux fon de malire, 
C’eftle moyen certain pouren finiouir delle, | Encor que comme vous ie n'aye aprisalire, 
E Quieftre mufeau de chien,dy-ie muficien, Ic nelaifferay pas de ioiier brauement. 











Courage (mes amis)ie chante le deflus, 
Dece plaifant crio,compoft pour madame, 
La douceur de ma voix luy penetrera lame: 
Mes paffages ne font ni torcus niboflus. _ ). 





One of the sixty rare engravings of scenes from the Com- 
media dell’ Arte as reproduced in Recueil de plusieurs frag- 
ments des premieres Comédies Italiennes. This volume, and 
two other important new books of the theatre, Pierre 
Duchartre’s The Italian Comedy (John Day) and Constant 
Mic’s La Commedia dell’ Arte, signify an awakening in- 
terest in the acting and actors of Italy’s Sixteenth Century. 
Gay and clever performers on the street corners of the Old 
World, their art was not hidden, but indeed helped, by their 
disguise: the comic masks they wore urged them to a pan- 


tomimic skill never since equalled. 
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La Commedia dell’ Arte. 


To their eager audiences the players of the early 
Commedia dell’ Arte blithely offered all the world 
as through a band box. Here the engraver has 
recaptured the essentials of their performance: spec- 
tators and actors, and beyond them the little stage 
world that struggled up the backdrop to conquer 
the audience imagination. 
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used, their acting traditions, their stages, 
their masks, the “family trees” of their 
players all are included in its picturesque 
story. 

Duchartre is also responsible, as pub- 
lisher this time, for the second available 
volume, a facsimile reprint of sixty 
rare engravings, with analytical intro- 
ductions, of two of the Commedia dell’ 
Arte treasures in the collection of the 
Musée National at Drottningholm. As 
a piece of printing and book-making alone, 
this would be a treasure for any library, 
but as a study of the Italian Comedians, 
when they still retained their full native 
quality, its value is doubled. The en- 
graver does more than report; he trans- 
lates into his own art the characters, the 
subjects, costumes, gestures, designs, com- 
positions, properties, humors of the Italian 
Comedy and gives them back to us alive 
and true. 

When you finish these two books, if you 
do not read French, learn to read it at 
once so as not to be longer without the 
pleasure of sharing the added feast pro- 
vided by Constant Mic’s La Commedia 
dell’ Arte. Perhaps some day some wise 
publisher will print it in English, but it 
has been a long time coming even so far 
as from Russia to France. About ten 
years ago Russian friends in the theatre 
began to talk of a wonderful book on the 
Italian Comedians which had _ been 
crowned by the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences. There was, they said, more to 
be learned about the philosophy, the 
theory, the technique and practise of the 
modern theatre in this one volume than 
in whole libraries on the subject. Added 
to this there were illustrations that had 
never been equalled. It did not seem 
possible that the book was quite as good as 
everybody said it was—but it is. The 
Revolution sent the author to Paris, 
changed his name to Constant Mic, added 
certain facts to his store, opened many 
angles on the subject to argument, and 


offered the opportunity for a revised and 
enlarged edition of his work, this time in 
French. ‘The first point in which the 
book differs from other writing on this 
always fascinating subject is that it goes 
back wherever possible to the original 
early Italian sources. One does not real- 
ize until Mic points it out how much of 
our knowledge of the Italian Comedians 
comes through a study of their plays and 
playing after they had left the streets of 
Italy, which were their native haunt, for 
the courts of Paris. It is as a background 
for Moliére that they have most inter- 
ested the French scholars through whom 
in turn we have known them. Going 
back to their beginnings gives an entirely 
new effect to the subject—one that ex- 
plains a score of details about the power 
of these comedians, their relationship to 
each other and to the public which was a 
little mystifying before. La Commedia 
dell’ Arte may easily be called one of the 
permanently important books on _ the 


theatre. 
FREDERICK MORTON. 


OTHER New Books 


Kentucky Mountain Fantasies, by 
Percy Mackaye. Longmans, Green 
and Company: New York. 


‘*- inevitable pitfall that awaits the 
literary student of folk ways is that 
the archeologist in him may swamp the 
creative artist. If fault is to be found 
with Mr. Mackaye’s work in his latest 
folk phase it is on this score. ‘These three 
new plays of the unspoiled mountaineers, 
with their archaic speech straight from 
seventeenth century Britain, reveal the 
dramatist gone antiquing. The care 
with which each picturesque phrase of 
the novel dialect is recorded, the atten- 
tion to minor customs and traits, the air 
of regret for a disappearing age, all add to 
the impression. One suspects, somehow, 
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that this dramatist, so genuinely con- 
cerned with the problems of the Ken- 
tucky mountaineers, would care not a 
whit for those of mere Kentucky plains- 
men, however significant of our national 
life they might prove. ‘That there is a 
place in literature for this specific form of 
enthusiasm is undeniable. Unfortunately, 
work in dramatic form off the beaten 
track and out of touch with the central 
preoccupations of our time either goes un- 
recognized today or attains a doubtful 
fame in that unhappy limbo of partly suc- 
cessful plays called closet drama. Mr. 
Mackaye’s flair for unusual characteriza- 
tion, his taste and his restraint, would 
serve him well in the novel or short story. 
In those forms, the specialist has a freer 
hand and finds an appreciative audience 
with much less difficulty. But in the 
theatre, Mr. Mackaye paradoxically 
seems, in his leisurely way, as much the 
journalist exploiting untouched material 
as those hard-boiled gentlemen who are 
racing to Broadway at this moment with 
identical plays giving the “inside” on the 
setting of the hour. Of the three short 
plays included in the present volume, 
Napoleon Crossing the Rockies is much 
the strongest, dealing with the clash be- 
tween the reactionary pioneer and the ag- 
gressive railroad man of the twentieth 
century, with the inevitable victory of 
progress as its tragedy. ‘The characteriza- 
tion of Lark Fiddler and his old wife, 
Tiddy, is sure and fine. The dialect is 
particularly salty. The other two pieces, 
The Funeralizing of Crickneck, a little 


comedy, and Timber, a tragedy on more 
conventional lines, are interesting reading 
and should act well. 


The Life and Times of Colley Cib- 
ber, by Dorothy Senior. Ray D. 
Henkle Company: New York. 


a a reasonably well known fig- 
ure has gone so long, in these bio- 
graphical days, without his Boswell might 
fill a reader with suspicion. And Colley 
Cibber does, as a matter of fact, derive 
much of his color from the age in which 
he lived. But those who are thrilled per 
se by leafing through pages thronged with 
the lustrous names of Pope, Dryden, Dr. 
Johnson, Nance Oldfield, Peg Woffing- 
ton and kindred celebrities will not find 
this account of a racy figure of their day 
disappointing. The author furnishes a 
full length portrait of the obstreperous 
Colley, filled with anecdote. We follow 
our hero in chronological fashion, from 
“Early Years” to “The Curtain Falls.” 
The sidelights thrown on the careers of 
celebrities crossing the bibulous path of 
Colley are often of more interest than 
the story of the central figure. There is 
no attempt to include new material in this 
volume, which is taken largely from Cib- 
ber’s Apology for His Own Life, over 
which Swift is reputed to have sat up all 
night. The book is charmingly illus- 
trated with old engravings and contains in 
full the text of Cibber’s best known 
comedy, The Careless Husband, perhaps 
the liveliest reading in the volume. 
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Courtesy of the San Diego Fine Arts Gallery. 


This Spanish Hamlet, painted by 
Miguel Viladrich and presented by 
Archer M. Huntington to the San 
Diego Fine Arts Gallery, may 
seem astonishingly serene for the 
troubled Nordic prince. The ar- 
tist has gone beyond him, however, 
into the murky melancholy of the 
cave for the Dane’s uncertainty. 
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Costumes 


Schools 





your show the same as Broad- 
COSTUME Brooks’ Cos- 


way managers do. 
tumes are used in practically every New York 
production. These same costumes are available for 
your use. 25,000 to choose from. Send list of 
requirements for our proposal. 


BROOKS 1437 Broadway, New York 


MORRIS SCHOOL OF RHYTHM AND 
NATURAL DANCE, INC. 
Beginners received monthly 
For information address 
LOUISE REVERE MORRIS, Director 
66 Fifth Ave. Algonquin 7787 & 2489 





Dance Recital 





ANITA ERNA KATHERINE 
OF THE 
ELIZABETH DUNCAN SCHOOL 
BOOTH THEATRE 


SUNDAY EVENING 8:30, JANUARY 27TH, 1929. 


“Just the Place for Children” 
Rare combination of good schooling,—outdoor life,— 
parental care,—happy companionship,—home atmos- 
phere, and comforts,—beautiful playgrounds and 
location, only 100 miles from New York City. 
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Berlin, Conn. 





Draperies and Settings 


Theatrical Fabrics 





BEAUMONT SCENERY STUDIOS 
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Scenery and a a ga rep wg to Order— 

Shipped anywhere in the A. for Private 
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No catalog issued, as all our ideas are original. 
Write for information. 


THEATRICAL FABRICS 
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Maharam Textile Co., Inc. 
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107 W. 48th St., New York Bryant 2511 2 





SCENERY 


Yes, I have 4,000 Settings for Rent! 


AMELIA GRAIN, PHILADELPHIA 
THE ONE PLACE IN THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD 


Mendelsohn’s Textile Corporation 
Headquarters for 
THEATRICAL FABRICS 


156 West 45th St. New York City 
Phones—BRYant 7372-5234 








“From Curtain to Back-Wall’”’ 
MATNEY STUDIO 


Stage Settings, Drop Curtains, Silks, Satins, Ve- 
lours. Stage Rigging, Ground Cloths, Asbestos Cur- 
tains, Travelers. 
Rentals and Sales 

Little Theatres, High Schools, Amateur Groups 
307 West 47th St. Telephone 
New York City Longacre 4160 





IWEISS & SONS 


MFRS.OP 
CURTAINS - DRADERIES - FURNITURE 
THEATRE & STAGE 


508 West 48rd St. New York 





Marionettes 





tens SAG 6 SS 
Adventures of Christopher Columbus 
and A Spanish Fiesta 
Write for open dates and terms. 


Management: Ernest Briggs, Inc., 
1400 Broadway, New York. 
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THE HAYLOFTERS COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS ~~ 
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Send for list 
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GLOSSARY OF STAGE LIGHTING 


BY 
STANLEY R. McCANDLESS 


Instructor of Stage Lighting, Department of 


Drama, Yale University. 


Contains full information on General 
Terms of Stage Lighting, Location of 
Lights, Types of Instruments, Switch- 
board, and Accessories. An invaluable 
manual for Theatre workers. 

Paper bound. Price 35 cts. 


Special prices on class 


orders. 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 
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THE ART OF THE DANCE 
By Isadora Duncan 
Edited by Sheldon Cheney 
Twenty singularly suggestive and in- 
formative essays, a unique contribu- 
tion to the subject and a trenchant 
document in the history of Modern 


Art. (Limited Edition.) $7.50 


THEATRE 
Edited by Edith J. R. Isaacs 
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THE DIVINE COMEDY 
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Edited by 
EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


A remarkable record of the first creative 
decade of the American theatre written by 
practical men and women of the theatre 
and grouped under such headings as The 
Actor, The Playwright and the Drama, 
The Director, Scene Design, Costumes, The 
Dance, Architecture, New Paths and By- 
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ard Boleslavsky, Ivor Brown, Stark Young, 
Ashley Dukes, Sheldon Cheney, André 
Levinson, George P. Baker. 


With forty-four Illustrations - - $4.50 
Little, Brown & Co., Publishers 
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The ART of the DANCE 


by 
ISADORA DUNCAN 


Edited with an introduction, by 
SHELDON CHENEY 
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A collection of twenty singularly suggestive 
and informative essays on the art of the 
dance, constituting not only a unique con- 
tribution to the subject but also a trenchant 
document in the history of modern art. 


With thirty-three illustrations by Bakst, 
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by 
ROBERT EDMOND JONES 
Introduction by Arthur Hopkins. Thirty- 
Bound in 


boards. Imperial octavo, ninety-six pages. 


five half-tone reproductions. 


Price $5.00 


“Its pages arrest the spirit, and reflect the 
life of our theatre of the past ten years. It 
stands as a monument of one man’s achieve- 


ment and a portent of what is to come.” 


D. M. OENSLAGER, 


Saturday Review of Literature. 
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by 
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Foreword by Max Reinhardt. Photography 
by Francis Bruguiére. Bound in boards. 
Imperial octavo, ninety-six pages. 


Price $5.00 


‘“‘What these pictures are cannot be de- 
scribed, but they express magnificent and 
elemental conceptions; they are full of 
power, ingenuity, invention and sweep of 
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in the life of the theatre of our time.” 


STARK YOUNG, 
The New Republic. 
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Directors. Halls, etc. —_—_—__—_— 
Special Correspondence Course in 
Stage Craft. 340 West 4lst St. New York City 
YOUR STAGE LIGHTING MY PERSONAL SERVICE 


problems may be answered by the use of our scien- 
tifically designed and highly efficient stage lighting 
units. It has been demonstrated that our 9” Cube Theatres and amateur producers. 
Box Lights are versatile and fill many exacting re- 
ne ee ee. ae PLAYS—ONE ACT PLAYS—REVUES—OPERETTAS 
rom two sizes of incandescent Spot Lights to at 
present include Teaser and Tormentor hoods. These 
modern units are all giving new and unique features 
to the art of stage illumination. You should be on my mailing list. 


PEVEAR COLOR SPECIALTY CO RICHARD WILLIS 


Theatrical Designers and Lighting Engineers 
71 Brimmer Street Boston, Mass. 226 West 47th Street, New York 


Sincere and helpful, is invaluable to Little 


Your individual needs carefully studied. 



















| r For the designer 
| and student 
of lighting 
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Actual length 24” 

Study color in light and its effects on pigments in your own 

studio. 

The use of the Hall Model Lighting Equipment has proven 

to be the only practical means of working out these problems 

in a satisfactory and economical way. 

Actual height 15” For information address 


GEORGE L. HALL, W. Emerson St., Melrose, Mass. 
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DEPARTMENT 
OF DRAMA 


GEORGE PIERCE BAKER, Chairman 
SCHOOL OF THE FINE ARTS 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


TRAINING IN 


PLAYWRITING 

George Pierce Baker 
PRODUCING 

Alexander Dean 
STAGE LIGHTING 

Stanley R. McCandless 
SCENIC DESIGN 

Donald M. Oenslager 
COSTUMING 

Agnes Brooks Young 
TECHNICAL DIRECT- 

ING 
Philip W. Barber 


Business Manager 
Boyd Smith 








Five of the Department’s plays bought for 
professional production within the last two 
years. Recent graduates placed as Di:ectors 
of Little Theatres of Savannah, Duluth, 
Niagara, Nashville; in Dramatic Depts. of 
Leland Stanford, Miami, Delaware Univer- 
sities; Dartmouth, Marietta Colleges. Others 
directors, stage managers, actors in the pro- 
fessional theatre. 


ITH a physical plant surpassed by no profes- 

sional theatre in the United States, this school 
provides training in playwriting and play-production. 
Two completely equipped stages guarantee the 
finished production of the promising plays written by 
the Department’s students. An audience of some 
1,200 people aids with written criticism of all plays 
produced. 


NDER Faculty supervision, all work on the pro- 

ductions, including the directing of short plays, 
is done by the students, who learn from actual practise 
the art of the various departments of the theatre. 
Thoroughly equipped workshops assure a complete, 
practical experience in each department. 


HE Department fits its students in play-production 

for directorships of Little, country or settlement 
theatres; school, college and university dramatics; and 
work in the professional theatre. 








Catalogue sent on request. Address inquiries to 


The Department of Drama, Yale University Theatre, New Haven, Conn. 
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“Getting It Across” 


“Getting it across” depends on how the audience 
see it. 
perform to perfection in such productions as: 


Follow Thru Strange Interlude New Moon 
Yankee Doodle Black Birds Wings Over Europe 
Animal Crackers Congai Holiday 


“ 


“Display” lighting equipment and effects 





Our catalog details with illustrations our complete 
line of Electrical supplies. Send for one! 


“A Light for Every Purpose’’. 
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DISPLAY STAGE LIGHTING Co., INC. 


410 West 47th St., New York, N. Y. 1919 E. Alleghany Ave., Phila., Pa. 
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CENTURY -OLD FABRICS 


MBROIDERIES, velvets, brocades and dam- 
k, asks of the XV to XVIII Centuries from 
the looms and cloisters of France, Spain, Italy, 
Flanders and England in Gothic, Renaissance and 
the designs of the masters during XVII and 
XVIII Century. Fabrics that will lend warmth \) 
and color to any room in the inimitable shadings 
that only age can impart. 
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These fabrics are also ingeniously adapted to modern utilities: 
Book Ends 
Picture Frames Paper Baskets Cigarette Boxes een 
Humidors Cushions Wall Hangings v 
Table Runners Boudoir Boxes 








<< ( 


An interesting collection of English XVIIIth Century Tables 


OLD ARTS 


G. O. NIDDRIE 
753 Madison Avenue, at 65th Street, New York 
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